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THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE BOAT IN 


ULES VERNFE’S submarine romances so faithfully describe 
the recent 
his readers 

surprised. As there is no social or commercial utility in sub- 
marine navigation, it 


achievements in submarine navigation that 


have nothing over which to be particularly 


is interesting only as a curiosity, as a 
means of scientific investigation in the sea, and in warfare. In 
fact, if it were not for the rewards of War Departments, it is 
doubtful if a submarine boat would ever be built. Sub-marine 
boats are supposed to afford an irresistible means against ene- 
mies on the sea. against whom there is no defense. As there is 
no way to see under the water. there can never be a war of 
sub-marine boats, and it is due to this fact that they are so for- 
midable. They can attack ships at times and places least ex- 
pected, with the most effective explosives. However, up tc 
the present there seems to be more fright in the anticipation 
than in the real danger from them. During our war wiik 
Spain there were numerous scares about torpedo boats, but no 
harm came from them. No use was found for them by either 
nation. 

When the plan of submarine crafts materializes, and it is 
now claimed to have done so in the Holland type, the subma- 


rine vessel can pass anything on or under the sea, destroy all 





ACTION. 


the boats at anchor, blow up wharves, and shell the adjacent 
city. It can lie for days at the bottom of the sea waiting for 
the best opportunity for doing the most damage. It can raise 
or lower itself by pumping in or out the ballast of water. In 
shelling a city, it would rise to the surface, a mere speck, 
thrust out the gun, fire the explosive shell, and the recoil would 
send the vessel back to the bottom. 

A submarine boat can be carried by railway so that in case 
an enemy attacks an unprotected coast, the little destroyer 
can be hurried even across continents to the place of danger. 

Mr. Holland, the inventor ir whose boats the United States 
Government has been most interested, predicts that these ves- 
sels will do the chief carrying trade across the British Channel 
and other stormy places, as they run so smoothly, and thus 
all danger of seasickness is avoided. However, it is plainly 
impossible for such a service to be made popular across longer 
distances. Passengers want the air and sky. 

It is not likely that submarine boats can ever be of much 
value to science, for they could not be made to descend far 
enough into the sea. A thousand feet of depth would crush 
the strongest one like an eggshell. But they will be invaluable 
in doing all that is now being done by divers, such as the 
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“THE WHALE,”’ FIRST SUBMARINE BOAT BUILT. 


searching for wrecks and the hunting for pearls and sponges. 

The problem of submarine navigation is fully three cen- 
turies old. William Bourne, an Englishman, is the first on rec- 
ord to make a water. In 1624 Van 
Drebbel, a Hollander, took twelve persons on a short sub-ma- 


successful voyage under 
rine voyage, and they used the “quintescence of air,” which was 
probably compressed air. In 1653, a Frenchman operated a 
sub-marine boat at Rotterdam. In the latter part of that cen- 
iury an Englishman named Day sent his boat down too deep 
and was crushed by the pressure of water. Bushnell of Con- 
aecticut operated one in 1775 designed to be used by one man 
to scuttle ships at anchor. 

Washington, not long before his death, wrote to Jefferson 
that he regarded submarine navigation as successful, except 
for the want of men with and brains. In 
1802, Fulton made a run with his boat of four 
hours and twenty minutes, placed a torpedo in a hulk and blew 
it up. A boat was built in 


sufficient courage 


submerged 
1863 by which 
In 1877, Mr. 
Holland of New Jersey made his first boat with a petroleum 
engine. Since 1850, nearly the world has 
been actively engaged in building and experimenting with sub- 
marine boats. 


Brun at Rochefort 
was the first to have mechanical motive power. 


every country in 


In 1895, Congress took action and authorized the building 
of a Holland boat, which, when completed, was able to travel 
on the surface about ten miles an hour and under the surface 
at an average of about seven miles per hour. The submarine 
boats recently finished with the most advanced appliances fully 
accomplish the object for which they are made. They can re- 
main forty-eight hours under water and travel two hundred 


miles without coming to the surface unless to take their 
bearings. On April 2, 1900, Admiral Dewey testified before 


the House Committee on Naval Affairs as follows: “I saw the 
operation of the Holland boat down off Mount Vernon, the 
other day. I said then and IJ have said since, if the Spanish 
had had two of those things in Manila, I 
held it with the squadron I had.” 

To this we have come from the development of the diving 
bell that was known even in Aristotle’s time, before the birth 
of Christ. 


never could have 


The only effective submarine torpedo boat attack made on 
war vessels is thus described by Admiral Porter: 

“On the 17th of February, 1864, the fine new Federal vessel, 
*Housatonic,’ 1,264 tons, lay outside the bar in Charleston har- 
bor. At 8:45, Acting Master Crosby discovered 
about 100 yards away which looked like a 
through the water directly toward the ship. 


something 
plank moving 
All the officers 
of the squadron had been officially informed of the fact that 
the Confederates had constructed a 


number of diving boats, 
called for some reason ‘Davids,’ 


and that they were planning 
mischief against the Northern navy. Moreover, a bold, though 
unsuccessful, attempt of four months before to blow up the 
Federal ‘Ironsides’ was fresh in the minds of all. When, there- 
fore, the officer of the deck aboard the ‘Housatonic’ saw this 
object approaching, he instantly ordered the anchor chain 
slipped, the engines backed and all hands called on deck. It 
was too late. In less than two minutes from the time of the 
first discovery, the infernal machine was alongside. A torpedo 
carried at the end of a pole thrust out from the bow of the 
stranger struck the ‘Housatonic’ just in front of the main- 
mast on the starboard side in direct line with the magazine. 
A terrific explosion took place, and the ‘Housatonic’ rose in the 
water, as if lifted by an earthquake, heeled to port and sank 
at once, stern foremost. The crew, who most fortunately had 
reached the deck, took to the rigging, and were soon rescued 
by boats from the ‘Canandaigua.’ which lay not far off. The 


‘David’ was afterwards found fast in the hole made by her own 


torpedo. She had been sucked in by the rush of water which 


Her crew of nine were all dead--- 
killed doubtless, not by drowning, though they must eventually 


filled the sinking wreck. 


have drowned, nor as it would seem by suffoeation, as tliat 
would have followed, but probably by the concussion of their 
own torpedo.” 

The latest Holland boat constructed by the Government is 
63 feet 4 inches in length, 11 feet 9 inches in diameter, and has 
a displacement of 120 tons, a surface speed of 8 miles an hour 
and a submerged speed of 7 miles an hour. It carries a gaso- 
line tank of 850 gallons which feeds a four cylinder engine of 
about 190 horse power, weighing 1,300 pounds. By the side of 
the gasoline tank is what is called a compensation tank to let 
in water as gasoline goes out and thus retain the equal weight; 
also, the ballast tanks by which water is let in or out to cause 
the vessel to rise cr sink. Next to these are a series of air 
flasks containing compressed air to be used as needed. The 
torpedoes carried are 11 feet 8 inches in length and about 155 
inches in diameter. 

There are many minor diificulties encountered in running 
the boat under the surface when submerged. An electric mo- 
tor has to be used instead of fuel, and it is impractical to 
change quickly from one to the other. 
ute to start the boat 
go down ten feet. 


It takes about a min- 
to sinking and about a minute more to 
Also, it is recognized that gasoline is dan- 
gerous and that the tanks of compressed air might explode. 
However, it is believed that the problem of submarine naviga- 
tion is now solved. 

In 1891, the German ship-builders at Wilhelmshaven began 
the construction of a 
ixampfe of Munich 


vessel designed by Herr Anschutz- 


for a trip to the North Pole. Instead of 


going over the ice in the arctic regions, he proposes to go 











HOLLAND SUBMARINE BOAT IN DRY DOCK. 


under it. He plans to be able to sink to a depth of 160 feet and 
to travel fifty miles at a time without coming to the surface. 
Continuous ice packs rarely exceed three miles. 
the water will 


The light in 
show when they have arrived at open places. 
Should they come io no opening they can rise and blast a place 
through. The boat is to be taken to the edge of the ice at 


Spitzbergen and there the strangest voyage ever made will 
begin. 
<> 


RICHEST CHINAMAN IN AMERICA 
HERE are not many rich Chinamen in America, says Sun- 
yowe Pang in the Forum, but some of them are very 
well off, with fortunes ranging from $100,000 to $500,000. 
There is one multi-millionaire, Chin Tan Sun, who is the richest 
Chinaman in the country. Chin Tan Sun owns whole towns, 
and employs hundreds of white men and women in his factories 
and canneries. He owns ranches, city real estate, gold mines, 
and diamonds; he runs lottery games; he imports laborers; he 
conducts a real estate business; and he has several merchandise 
stores in San Francisco. He is a self-made man and very 
Ile came to America in the steerage 
to work in a kitchen. He married a white 
woman, and with their savings originated a “little lottery” 
business in San Francisco. 


shrewd and progressive. 
as a lad, and went 


He was largely patronized by Amer- 
icans, and scon grew rich enough to become a merchant also. 
From this beginning he developed into a commercial and jo- 
litical power. He is called “Big Jim’ on account of his size. 
He is six feet tall, and a well-proportioned, good-looking man. 
In business he is regarded as the soul of honor. His wardrobe 
is magnificent, and several valets are needed to care for it. 
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IS THE COLLEGE ROBBING THE CHURCH? 


A DISCUSSION BY PHILANTHROPISTS, COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


AN INTERESTING PROBLEM 


URING the past few years, when men of wealth have 
been vieing with one another in the munificent endow- 
ment of educational institutions, the question 

has often arisen, “ls not the college robbing the church?” It 


on church benevolences One man who is responsible for rais- 
ing $150,090 every year is quoted as saying: 
great “Any man able to give $5,000 seems in this day 
morally certain to have some fad to give it to. Since 
was to learn the opinion of men who are intimately related to Mr. Carnegie came into the giving field everything is 
educational and religious institutions that the following letter 
was sent out by the editor: 

Dear Sir:—We are informed, perhaps not reliably, that the 
example of Mr. Carnegie and other wealthy men in giving their 
money to special educational objects, is having a serious effect 


completely demoralized.” 

Will you advise us, as briefivy as you please, what has been 
your own observation. Are the enormous gifts to education 
affecting donations to religious enterprises? 

Among the replies to this inquiry were the following: 
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WHY THE CHURCH SUFFERS 
Editor Our Day: 

Mr. Carnegie’s gifts te 
found libraries and universities naturally 
compels the general inquiry, Why do nor 
such men honor the church of 
Christ with their money? Why are church 
funds for the spread of the Gospel so 
poorly patronized by non-Christian 
ple now, when in times past 


magnificent 


Jesus 


peo- 


birth, before the pocket-book will be cen- 
verted to take up the spiritual needs of 
the people in dead earnest. 

There is plenty of money in the church, 
but not enough of the pentecost power: 
moved the murderers 


“What shall we do?” 


behind it. which 


of Jesus to say, 


Chicago, TH. 


way reducing gifts to the churches. The 
relatively small number of men who have 
made large gifts are men who have had 
the matter in mind for years and they 
have helped the universities in the best 
possible way. It is true that some men 
are coming to believe that by the exten- 
sion of special work in the universities 
assistance be given to the 
human development 


greater can 


needs of 





very many rich 
church members—gave largely 


to church funds? 


people—not 


Of course, the main reason 
is that no man without a spir- 
itual experience of his own, 
has an open pocket-book for 
anything he cannot personally 
appreciate, except as it opens 
the way for a better civiliza- 
tion, in which he has a general! 
interest as a good citizen. 
Time was when a compari- 
son of civil and religious lib- 
and social Cae- 
sar’s day, with the conditions 
of human society under the 
influence of Christianity, made 
it very easy for men of wealth 
who were not church mem- 
bers,.to give largely for its 


erty evils in 


support—not so now. 
The reason is, that there are 
so many 





nominal Christians, 
who give only because it is ex- 
pected of them. 
their meet 
the financial demands of their 
church. They rather 
their reasoning 
make it 
retain 


Such 
purses to 


never 
strain 


strain 
powers To 
as small 
their 


as possible. 


and social posi- 


tions. 
Another very serious factor is that the 
churches 


themselves are so divided it 


doctrines and so persistent in the prac- 
tice of dispensions with one another in 
the occupation of new fields, by building 
three churches where only one is needed. 
that men of the world say, 
those sectarians manage church matters. 


“See how 


Tf we, as business men, should manage 
our matters in the same fashion, we 


would fail, and ought to, to give place to 
common sense, to nothing of 
gion. 

Evidently, men of wealth, in measuring 
the usefulness of the church, as it now 
exists, in so many factions, look to gen- 


say reli- 


eral education as the most attractive to 
their investing capacities. 
The head and heart must have the new 





‘JOHN V. FARWELL 


LAVISH GIFTS ENCOURAGE OTHERS 
Editer Our Day 

| have your communication of January 
27ith. and in reply bee to say that it is 
my opinion that the larger contributions 
are not in any way hurting the general 
cause of philanthropy. In 
that 


give when they see examples being set 


fact, mv ex- 
perience is other men are led t% 
by the more prominent ones who are now 


giving so lavishly. 


BookeER T. WaSHIN 
‘Tuskegee, Ala. 
— 
WHY NOT GIVE TO COLLEGES ? 


Editor Our Day 


I have no reason to think that the ex- 


giv- 


ample of Mr. Carnegie and others ir 


ing money to the universities is in anv 


than in almost any other way. 
I should not have any symp- 
athy with the statement which 


you quote to the effect that 
“Any man able to give $5,009 


seems in this day morally cer- 
tain to have some fad to give 
it to.” This simply means that 
men who have money to give 


are making up their .own 
minds as to what to do with 
it, and the person who is not 
interested in a university or 
other recipient calls this gift- 
making a fad. 

Davip S. JORDAN 


Stenford University, Cal. 


— 
NOT CHECKING CHURCH 
BENEVOLENCE 


Editor Our Day 
| an in possession of no 
that the 


gifts of Mr. Carnegie and oth- 


facets which indicate 
ers to educational objects are 
having any undesirable effect 
on church  benevolences. I 
should suppose that these gifts 
would stimulate rather than 
check the benevolence of men 
who feel as deep an interest 
in religious work as Mr. Car- 
educational 
James B ANGEL! 
President University of Michigan. 
Mich. 
—. 

WILL STIMULATE CHURCH GIFTS 
Editor Our Day 

1 think 
niticent. 


does in 


negie 


work 


Am \rbor. 


Mr. Carnegie’s gifts are mag- 
His generosity, I believe. will 
and encourage others to do 
the same. If he close-fisted and 
miserly his example would have the op- 
posite influence. 


stimulate 


was 


KOBERT © FULLER 
President Baptist Missionary Union. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
a 


Next month readers of Our Day will 
enjoy a symposium from famous men and 
women on “Sympathetic Wireless Teleg- 


raphy.” another name for “Telepathy.” 
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HERE is now serving a life sentence 
at McNeil’s 


Island penitentiary of 


1 











Alaska a confessed murderer with 
a remarkable history. To. unders l 
him the reader must shake. off all the 
ethical influences which go to make up 
the comprehensive word, civilizat 

Kebeth the. Swift was a famous h 

known all along the Alaskan coast for his 
reckless daring and consummate skill. 


All the sea animals were his prey. and 
among the natives at Cook’s Inlet he was 
called the Bear” 
merited success in 
During the winter he and his chosen col 
rade, his kinsman, Artikoor the Silent 
would untiringly pursue their game. and 
ordinarily with such good results that at 
the end of their long chase they would 
have a large stock of valuable skins. 
They had taken these skins to Skagway) 
and with the proceeds hed reveled in a! 
the pleasures of the frontier town. Be- 
Artikoo1 


for his well- 


“Brown 


hunting that game. 


fore their money was all spent 
and his wife. proposed to 
chase, but Kebeth lingered. He 
yet through with the allurements of the 
town. In a few days word was brought 
to Kebeth that the kaiak of Artikoor had 
been found on the beach of Lynn 
The council of war at 
he had been killed for the gold that he 
still had from his profits. 


return to 


canal. 


once decided that 


Ke- 


season s 


beth and his band searched the spot of 
the alleged wreck and found. besides 
parts of the broken kaiak, Artikoor’s 


amulet and a copper bracelet of his wife. 
Then Kebeth swore that he would avenge 
the murder. This was a holy 
inspired by the highest ideal of his peo- 
ple, and from his point of view it 
his duty to find the slayers of Artikoor 
and Shucungunga and put then 
This resolve was strengthened by the di- 
rection of the shaman at the solemn con- 
clave heid around the tri pole. 

“Go,” priest, “to .the 
spot where you found the possessions of 
our brother, for 1 in the 
whalebone the seal 
causes that weapon to strike like the tern 
upon its prey, so. shall 
erimson jasper which I give you bring the 
slayer of Artikoor to Kebeth’s feet.’ 

And Kebeth began the rigorous 


impulse, 
was 


1 to death. 


bal totem 
said the native 
as the tern’s bil 
lashing of spear 


this charm of 


watch 


prelude to a 
i 


on Lynn ecanal that was the 
most atrocious murder. 

It was about the beginning of October, 
1899, that Burt Horton and Florence Hor- 
ton, a young married couple of Skagway, 
started out for a hunting trip of three or 
four weeks. They drew near the spoe 
where Artikoor and wife had been 
killed, and where Kebeth was in hiding. 
hungry for vengeance. 


his 


Horton proceeded 


to unload his provisions and tents, and 
while he was thus busy his young wife 
idly scratched their mames in the sand 
with a stick. To Kebeth’s savage intui- 


tion this was omimous—the white man’s 
woman was looking for the lost bracelet 
of €hucungunge. A few minutes later, 
while they were Q@rinking coffee aroun 
their camp fire, a shot rang out and Hor- 
ten staggered to his feet and 

dropped dead. His wife quickly folk 


then 
wed 
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CONVERSION OF KEBETH, ‘THE SAVAGE 
A MURDEROUS ALEUTIAN INDIAN SAVED FROM DEATH BY OUR 


LATE PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY 


him. ‘Their bodies were buried in the 


sand near the woods. 


Kebeth returned to Skagway sobered 
He would not permit 
the 


falling again 


bv his. experiences. 


himself or his associates to demean 
glory that they had won by 


into the white man’s pleasures. 
mood his 


While he was in this sublime 


attention one night was attracted by a 
band of Salvation Army workers.  Idly 
he watched them, attracted by the music. 
Then his mind was riveted on a simple 


sermon preached on Barabbas. 
“Life,” 


glorious thing, but to die for a principle 


the preacher proclaimed, “is a 


is sublime. Who would not rather die 
with Christ than live with Barabbas? 
Men of Skagway, what master do you 
serve? Do you follow that redeemed 
host that marches under the fadeless 


of the Star of Bethlehem or do 
you shamble with the rabble that clamors 
for the release of Barabbas, whose hands 
are red with human blood?” 
Kebeth followed the crowd 
Army’s hall. 


banner 


into the 
He listened to the songs, he 
rapt attention to the prayers and 
pleadings. He was visibly affected by 
When he rose to go to the 
rude altar to take his place as a penitent 
a policeman, thinking that the Aleut was 
drunk, started to put him out. But the 
slum workers interfered. 

“Let him come,” said the adjutant. 

Then turning to Kebeth he asked his 
hae. 


gave 


emotion. 


“Barabbas,” replied the Brown 
simply, but dramatically. 


Bear, 


From that time on Kebeth became pos- 
sessed of a new spirit. 

As the truths of the white man’s religion 
became more him he saw his 
vaunted glory in a new light. It haunted 
him. He felt that he had-committed.a 
crime. At last he told the’ whole story 
in all of its horrible details to his friend, 
Adjutant McGill. ; 

“Christ Jesus died for the sins of man- 
kind,” said Kebeth, with savage elo- 
quence. “Let me, a despised | Indian, 
show the world that I can die"for my 
own.” ‘ 

Kebeth then put the United States dep- 
uty marshal in full of the 
facts and led a of citizens to the 
spow where Horton and his young wife 
had been baried. 

At the trial that followed, Kebeth’s tes- 
timony was self-accusing and complete. 
“He frequently stated,” wrote the attor- 
1ey-general, “that he desired to suffer 
death as an example to his people, with 
the hope that it might tend in the future 
to better their condition and _ prevent 
them from committing similar crimes.” 

He was sentenced to death and six of 
his associates, who had gathered 
from Alaska’s remote wilds, reaeived 
sentences ranging from twenty-three to 
fifty years. 

The trial had excited the greatest in- 
terest, and the remarkable character of 
Kebeth, which it revealed, so moved the 
preetding judge, Melville C. Brown of the 
United Stages District court, that he 
wrote to Prestdent McKinley as follows: 


clear to 


possession 


posse 


been 






“His entire .conduct during the several 
irials of the Other individuals, as well as 


his own, convinced me of the honesty of 
his confession and the purity of the mo- 


tives that induced it. 


“That he was moved and controlled by 


r+ 
v 
~ 


r-there can be no 


“In the last act of the drama, when I 


reluctantly passed sentence of death upon 


him, in answer to the usual question, why 


sentence shouid not now be pronounced 


upon him according to law, he answered, 


With undaunted heroism, a benignant 


smile upon his 


race: 


‘My brother. | have done my duty, 
now do yours.’ 

“Such rare fortitude I have never be- 
fore witnessed.” 

Judge Brown, the United States mar- 


shal, the district attorney, the clergymen 
of Alaska, the lawyers and citi- 
zens generally united in an appeal to the 
kxebeth, 


editors, 


the self-con- 
tessed murderer, from the gallows. 

‘ERIS wrote the trial judge, 
“has done much for the cause of justice 
in Alaska. To hang him would, in my 
unwise.” 


President to save 


Indian.” 


opinion, be 

In supplementing this petition Attor- 
ney-General Griggs dwelt upon the fact 
that Kebeth,. when he planned and exe- 
cuted the which he had been 
sentenced to death, “was only an unen- 
un-Christianized savage, pre- 
sumably unmoved by the high moral in- 


re 
e 
for 


crime 


lightened, 


stinets that guide and control civilized 
people; and that as soon as his con- 
science had been enlightened by the 
moral teachings of a Christian society. 


with a rare devotion to the standard of 
duty which his Christian conscience had 
raised up in his heart, he made immedi- 
confession of his 
himself to the 
judgment. 

“Clearly,” added the attorney-general, 
“he ought not to go without punishment; 
but, in my judgment, it should be some- 
thing less than the extreme penalty of 


the law. 


ate disclosure and 


crime, and submitted 


hands of the law to abide its 


I think his sentence can wisely 
and justly be commuted to imprisonment 


for life, and I recommend that that ae- 
tion be taken.” 
Through his approval of this recom- 


mendation President McKinley endeared 
himself to the Indians of Alaska, and he 
saved the life of a man who may yet ae- 
tively serve the country and the religion 
for which he took so noble a stand. 

For more than a year Kebeth has worn 
convict stripes at MecNeil’s Island. He is 
the model prisoner of the penitentiary. 
Never has he in the slightest way devi- 
ated from any of the warden’s rules. 
His conduct is noble. He is sustained by 
a natural heroism supplemented with the 
knowledge of the true meaning of the 
Christian life that he now so fervently 
believes in. Though his fellow prisoners 
at first scoffed at him, Kebeth every day 
says his prayers and sings his hymns; 
and man at MeNeil’s Island is 
nore respected than he. 

An effort to sacure his complete pardon 
is now being made and the Seattle Times 
urges that he should be commissioned to 
teach the Indians the laws of the white 
man, 80 that such crimes may not occur 
as the result ef tribal traditions and the 
religious commards of Indian priests. 


now no 
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OATS ON RECLAIMED IRRIGATED LAND, WYOMING 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his message to Congress made “The reclamation and set4lement of the arid lands. will en- 
these significant and far-reaching suggestions relative rich every portion of our country, just as the settlement of the 
to a national policy for dealing with our arid plains: Ohio and Mississippi valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic 


“These irrigation works should be built by the National States. The inéreased demand’for manufactured articles will 
Government. The lands reclaimed by them should be reserved stimulate industrial préduction, while wider home markets and 
by the Government for actual settlers, and the cost of con- the trade of A&ia’ will eonsume the larger food supplies and 
struction should, so far as possible, be repaid by the land re- 
claimed. ‘The distribution of the water, the division of the 
streams among irrigaters, should be left to the settlers them- 
selves in conformity with State laws and without interference 
CEE SROs SAWN ck ES Se — Ane Benny oo oe Our people as_a whole will profit, for successful homemaking 
tional Government should be to aid irrigation in the several 5 


effectually prevent Western competition with Eastern agricul- 
ture. Indeed, the products of irrigation will be consumed 
chiefly in upbuilding ‘local centers of mining and other indus- 
tries, Which would’ otherwise not come into existence at all 














States and Territories in such manner as will enable the people “* 0Ut another name for the upbuilding of the nation.” 

in the local communities to help themselves, and as will stim- Since the question is therefore no longer one of specula- 

ulate needed reforms in the State laws and regulations govern- ion or private concern it deserves the consideration of every 

ing irrigation. citizen. 

HE subject of irrigation as a na- ind all of these nations named carved for room out here to build an empire as 

¥ tional undertaking in this country themselves fairly deep niches in. the large as all of them.” 

is something new. but in other lands, .World’s Hall of Fame?- Yet weave Congressman A. J. Hopkins of Illinois 
notably in Egypt and the far after an extended visit throughout the 
irrigation has for ages been both of na- West said in an interview in Salt Lake 
tional and individual concern. The City: 


mense dams which are now being con- “My present visit in. the West has im- 


structed by England across the Nile at pressed me more than ever with the ne- 
fabulous expense; the irrigating of vast 


cessity for a national system of irriga- 
stretches of the Sahara desert by France; 


ion. This has been agitated in Congress 
r several years, but the East has been 
opposed to it. I think this opposition 
will wear away, for the possibilities of 
such a project are unlimited. I have 
given the subject some thought, and I 


am convineed that a national reservoir 


the increase of the irrigated areas in 
Spain and Italy; and the expenditure of 
a total of $500,000,000 by the British gov- 
ernment in irrigation works in India, all 
of these indicate the high value placed 
upon such national improvements for the 
benefit of their people. 

Today there are 100,000,000 acres « 
arid land in the United States which ar 
unprofitable even for grazing purposes. 
These vast stretches of fertile western 
plains are tenantless, because no system 
of irrigation has been devised. Room for 
a population variously estimated at from 
20,000,000 to 40,000,000 lies at present an 
utter waste. In an address before the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
Wesley A. Stuart said: 

“In Western South Dakota we have 
room for an entire Switzerland. ‘There 
can be placed an occidental Greece in 
North Dakota, an Italy in the great State 
of Montana, and we can lose an England 


system would require the expenditure 0: 
$100,900,000, but it would add to the 
wealth of the country at least $1,000,000.- 


000.” 








_ 


oo 


Congressman W. A. Reeder of Western 
Kansas, entertains decided opinions on , 
the advantages of national irrigation 
He says: 

“IT want to say that I have lived for the 
past thirty years in Western Kansas. 
While it was at one time marked on the 
map as an arid region, it is not an arid 
region. But it requires, in that Wester. 
country, ten acres of land to support a 
steer. whereas, with irrigation twenty 
acres of that same land will support a 


family. So I want to say to you it is 














in Arizona, to say nothing of what the _ in ay possible to put an immense population 
Temaining western arid States could ab- OLD DATE TREE—ALGBRIAN IRRIGATION on that hundred million acres of arid 
Sorb. And now let me ask, have not eaeh pubKe land that can be reclaimed—at 
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least twenty or thirty millions cf people. 
1 want to say, further, that the project 
which has been before Congress, for the 
Government of the United 
propriate means for these 
western lands, provided that every dollar 


States to ap- 


irrigating 


expended should be returned in ten ar 
twenty annual payments by the 
who settle on the land.” 

One whose opinion is of the 
weight is the Secretary 


people 


greatest 
of Agriculture, 
James Wilson. On the subject of nation- 
al irrigation he said at a public 
where 


dinner, 
many leaders of Cor 
present: 


“Phe population of this country is out 


of proportion. Only about one-tenth of 
it is in the western half of the country. 
We should equalize it more. IL would 


dam 


some of those rivers and streams 
and spread the water out over the land in 
some of Uncle Sam’s valleys, and estab- 


lish new fruit ranches 
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tected by this irrigation an average of 


$10 per acre, or a total of over $16,000,000. 

Since Ari- 
zona has more than doubled, an increase 
of 119.575 acres. During the decade 545 
were constructed at a 
The present 
land in Arizona is 
placed at $30 per acre, which is a 
estimate, or $5,561,880. The 
Survey estimates that 2,000,000 additional 
acres of land in the Territory can be ir- 
rigated if the water in sight is stored and 


1890 the irrigated area in 


miles of ditches 
of $1,509,469. 
value of 


cost average 
irrigated 
low 


Geological 


utilized. 

The extension of the irrigated area in 
\rivona is especially important for sev- 
eral reasons. The climate is particularly 
well adapted for consumptives and those 
athicted with kindred 
eases. In New Mexico, for instance, it is 
statistics that the death 
but 


asthma and dis- 


shown vy 


by consumption is 


rate 


about one for 





ported last year 20,000,000 pounds. the 
greatest amount in the history of 
country. 


the 
The experiments instituted by 
the Department of Agriculture some 12 
have that improved 
dates can be grown successfully in the 
Southwest, particularly in Arizona and 
New Mexico, and the Department has 
importing young trees, or rather 
slips, of choice varieties from northern 
Africa. 


years ago shown 


been 


There are over two thousand trees 
planted about Phoenix and Tempe. <Ari- 
zona, Which are in a thriving condition. 
A tree in full bearing will yield from 200 
to 500 pounds and upwards. 

The date is peculiarly adapted to the 
conditions of the irrigable Southwest, re- 
quiring great heat and plenty of water— 


its “head in the fire and its feet in the 


water”—-and it thrives in very alkaline 
soil. The few Arizona dates produced 
have sold at. goo 





and new farms to grow 
the new kinds of whea‘ 
we are introducing, so 
we could send 
flour to Asia. I 
make 


more 
would 
new farms to 
grow our sugar in this 
country, and start new 
mines and all sorts of 
and 


new industries 


make new markets for 


all our Eastern manu- 
facturers.” 


has a} 
tried in 


Irrigation 
rendy been 
some sections of the 
country, the money bhe- 


ing advanced by private 


corporations and the 
land then sold on a 
speculative basis. Since 


Louisian: 
learned 


Texas and 


farmers have 
to raise rice by irriga 
says the 
York Marine Journal, 

they have $5,000.( i 1.500 
miles of canals, capable of irigating 300,- 


tions, New 


invested 
000 acres. The rice industry of the United 


Staies is, 


stead of importing it, the 


too, but in its infancy. In- 
United States 


will, hefore long, be exporting rice 


Phoenix, Arizona, the center of Salt 
river valley, was a few years ago sage- 
brush desert. It has now 25,000 inhabit- 


ants, with an assessed property valuation 


of $10,000,600. All this is due to water, 
which, brought in canals from streams 
fed mainly from ‘the San Franciseo and 
other Arizona reserves, bas turned the 
desert into a fertile valley, covered with 
ranches and dotted with small towns. 


Four thousand acres of orang 


trees in 


California are irrigated hy artesian wells 
thirty miles distant, througi a long 
flume. Over arid plains, between moun- 
tains, through hills and circuitous valleys 
winds this great serpentine condnit that 
saves 4,000 aeres of orang erove and 


brings happiness to the fair little city of 
Corona. 

A report recently published by the Ne- 
braska State Engineer, shows that that 
State has under construction or already 
in operation, 3,924 miles of irrigation ea- 
nals, watering over 1,609,000 acres of land 
and increasing the value of the land pro- 
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every twe thousand of population, It is 
urged that liberal Federal appropriations 
for the West 


would provide for the host ef consump- 


reclamation of the = arid 


tives. This would make it possible for 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
who are afflicted or threatened with lung 
trouble to find residence and occupation 
in arid America, a region now largely 
uninhabited but capable of supporting a 


great population. 


Besides considerations of health gov- 
ernment experiments go to show that 
Kevptian cotton can be grown success- 
fully in the southwestern part of this 
country. This cotton has a very lone, 


silken fiber and commands an exception- 


ailv high price. An aere of this cotton 


grown at the Arizona experiment station 
produced a crop of unexpected Juxuri- 
The conditions of 


climate in the 


ance and quality. soil 


and extreme southwest 


ure quite similar to those existing in 


Revpt, irrigation being of course _ re- 


quired to grow crops. Additional experi- 
ments will be 
rhe 


of Old Mexico has also become in- 


with this cotton made in 


\rizona and New Mexieo. vovern- 


ment 
terested in this new and profitable crop. 
Another valuable product of this  re- 


2ion is the date. The United States im- 





prices. 

The discovery by the 
French of large sources 
of underground water 
supply along the north- 
ern edge of the Sahara, 
enabled 


has them to 


create oases by means 


of artesian wells and 
irrigation, and to grow 
millions of date palms 
on land that twenty 


years ago was arid des- 


ert. Secretary Wilson 
looks forward to the 
time when the irrigu- 


ted date orchards of 
our Southwest will sup- 


ply the United States 


with this fruit. 
Examples of what 
private enterprise and 


corporate capital have 
accomplished by irriga- 
tion are not 
In the 


Rocky Ford, there is now 


wanting. 
Arkansas valley 
ef Colorado at 
standing one of the beet-sugar 
the country, surrounded by 


largest 
factories in 

From this land, 
half a thousan.) 
Ford cantaloupes, which 


miles of irrigated land. 
too, comes annually 
ears of Rocky 
find their way into every large city of 
the Atlantic States, while the thousands 
of alfalfa fields yielding three and four 
cuttings fed this vear the three hundred 
thousand sheep which were shipped East. 
Where the Arkansas valley approaches 
irrigation 
system in the country is capable of wa- 


the Kansas lines, the largest 


tering two hundred thousand acres of 


land. The system is just completed and 


has cost over a million dollars. It com- 


prises five great storage reservoirs, cov- 
ering thirteen thousand acres, and seven 
main canals, with a total length of three 
hundred iniles. [ue entire 
system has lately been transferred along 
with hundred thousand 
company, which 
the Atchison. 
Fe railroad. 


and eleven 


one acres to a 
will erect a 
Topeka and 


beet-sugar 
factory on 
Santa 
The development of this part of the 
\rkansas valley was comparatively slow 
until a But 


made. its 


few years ago. sugar-beet 


experiments were culture 


commenced, the 


factory built. and now 
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land about Rocky Ford has 
advanced from $25 to $250 
an acre. This valley with 
its thousands of prosperous 
farms, its miles of or- 
ehards, its hundreds of 
thousands of head 


stock, its sugar 


of live 
factory, 


which it is estimated will 


produce this vear thirty 
million pounds of refined 
sugar, and with another 


great Sugar factory in pros- 
pect, was but a few years 
ago an arid waste. dry and 
desolate. 


The waters of the Pay- 
ette river. Idaho, where 
they flow through Black 


canyon are to be used to 
irrigate some 50,000 acres, 
and also for a large power 
plant, which will turn the 
grain grown 
and the 
into lumber. 

Some doubting ones will 
ask, why not 
America to 
ask the 
part? 
tional 


into edibles 


timber adjacent 


limit 
private 


of arid 
enterprise? Why 
government to 


irrigation 
veneral take a 
The reply of the advocates of na- 
that if the 
ment takes hold all of the vast arid area 


irrigation is govern- 
which is trrigable can be opened up to 
small landowners who will quickly pay 
for their property at 
limited to corporate 
prise the land cultivators will in 
eases be little more than serfs, paying a 


its actual cost. If 
private or enter- 


sone 


large annual rental for their water right. 
In the other cases, where the water right 
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is sold outright with the land, a large ex- 
of the 
settlers for profit on the investment. !t 


cess of actual cost is demanded 
should be a national rather than a staie 
enterprise because more than one state 
involved in the control of the 
flow them. An- 


is not to be overlooked, that 


is often 


waters which through 
other point 
wherever private or corporate capital is 
interested in the project large bodies of 
land are swallowed up by the few and the 
men who till the soil become 
ploves rather than land owners. 


National irrigation is carried on abroad 


mere em- 


by well-established princi- 


ples. In Egypt all of the 
lard under ceultivation— 
over 6,000,000 acres—is irri- 
gated. That which is not 


irrigated is a desert. The 
xreat 


tributaries, 


American rivers, notas 


vy the Missouri and its 





trans- 
vast 


could 


form deserts into 


grain and fruit fields. 


Take the Ganges canal, 
for instanee, one of the 
great government irriga- 


tion works of India. It is 
one thousand miles ip 
length, with a capacity of 
7,000 cubie feet per second, 
and has under its systein 
two million aeres of land. 
One of the great irriga- 
tion works of Seuthern In- 
dia, the Kistna Delta, ts 
described in a publication 


of the 


British government 


issued at Madras. Work 
was commenced in 1852 
and the total ameunt which had been 
expended up to July, 1898, was about 
$6,595,000. The total receipts on ac- 


this 
$15,942,000 showing a surpliis 
over $9,000,000 during that pe- 


1.600: 


count of irrigation system, how- 


ever, were 
profit of 
riod. ‘The systera includes about 
canals, 309 miles of which are 
mike 
lion acres of Jand. Prior to the reclama- 
of this tract by the British 
government, the country had been sparse- 


lv settled and 


miles of 
navigable, and irrigates over half a 


tion great 


up to this time was praec- 


tically a waste. 
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-EMPLOYERS SET AN AGE LIMIT 


ATTITUDE TAKEN IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS TO THOSE OVER 


HE Chicago Federation of Labor re- 
ja cently received a strong protest on 
the subject of many men being shut out 
from employment through an age limit 
set by large employers. 
gested that if must 
tween forty and forty-five that they had 
better be shot the 
poor house or be subject to the humilia- 


It was even sug- 


men quit work be- 


than forced to go to 


tion of some oecupation for which they 
have only a teeling of contempt. Inter- 


views taken by the daily press indicate 


that a growing number of employers 
have fixed an age limit and that it is 
steadily becoming more and more ditt- 


eult for the man over forty years of age 


to find new employment, though he may 
continue to hold the position he has 
grown into for several years over this 
limit. 
* + 
President Timothy Cruise of the Car- 
penters’ District Council said: “It is a 


self-evident fact that men in. their prime 
are being displaced in every walk of life 
by younger the 
building line as a rule pick out the young 


blood. Contraetors in 


men if they are at all qualified. In our 
trade a man has little chance at 50, but 


T hold that if he is a good mechanic he 


ge of 70. 


is a good workman up to the a 
* * * 

of the Illinois Central Rail- 

“We do not employ inexper- 

ienced men who are over 35 years of age, 

nor experienced men who are over 45 

years of and we believe there 


An ofticial 
road said: 


age, are 


»* al = - 


FORTY OR FORTY-FIVE 






very good reasons for not doing so. [t 
is not fair to us nor to our men to em- 
ploy those who have passed 45 and en- 
title them to a pension after having been 
in the seryice of the company ten years. 
The man who has reached the age of 45 
is too old to learn railroading. and if he 
is in the business when he reaches that 
age he should have become a fixture with 
road, if his 
value.” 


some serviees are 


of any 


the Chi- 
Railroad 


General Manager Delano of 


eago, Burlington and 
said: “If a employing a 
large number of men retained all its old 
employes and hired new ones who were 


Quincy 
corporation 


over 45 years old, the average would soon 
be so high as to injure the efficiency of 
the entire service. While we retain old 
employes as a rule as long as they can 
do the that in 
employing new men we should look for 


work, it is but natural 


young ones.” 


Thomas I. Kidd, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor and secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Woodworkers’ 
International Union, said: “I know for 
a fact of many men who shave constantly 
so as to look young enough to be able to 
hold their positions. Others use dyes to 
hide their gray hairs. In our the 
cabinet-maker is about the only one wro 


trade 
feels secure after he has reached the age 
of 45. With machine men at 45 it is hard 


to get a position. I suppose if capitalists 


¥ + ¥ * x 





decide not to hire men over 45 the work- 
men will have to 
no joke.” 


kill themselves. It is 


% * * 





H.W. 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, said: 


Hloyt, seeond vice president of 
“We 
have men working for us over 70 years 
old that we will not dispense with till 
death musters them of our 
workmen and 60 
At 45 a man is in his prime. 


out. Some 


best are between 50 
years old. 
We employ thousands of men, and age is 
no bar to a man seeking employment 
with us if he has the qualifications.” 


ffeneral Manager 
Chicago City 


did not 


the 
said he 
limit. He 


should be 


MeCullough of 
Railway Company 
believe in an 
that 
preme test. 


age 
averred ability the su- 
“If the man has good health 
and is pot old in mind or body, I cannot 
agree with those who declare such a man 
should be disqualified simply because he 
has passed a certain milestone on life’s 


journey.” said Mr. MeCullough. 
President W. O. Rieh of the Retail 
Clerks’ Union No. 195 said: “The age 


commercial 
pursuits as well as mechanical. <A 


limit is being enforeed in 
man 
over 40 tinds it hard to get a position as 
a clerk.” 


Nicholas 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers said: 


Secretary Darragh of the 
“We have lots of first-class men working 
at our trade over 50 vears old, and they 
are as good as they were twenty years 
ago. In fact, they are more to be relied 
on than younger men.” 


¥ * * * 


STAR PHOTOGRAPHY AT HARVARD 


ELESTIAL photography is now a practical department of 
astronomy in nearly every important observatory in the 
world, although the first photograph of a star ever 

made was taken in 1850 at the astronomical observatory at Har- 
In view of its beginnings, it is appropriate not only that 
it is still one of the important branches of the work at Cam- 
-bridge, but that Cambridge is the center of the art in much 


vard. 


the same remarkable degree as it was 40 and 50 years ago. Both 
at Cambridge and at the Harvard Southern station in Arequipa, 


Peru, the work has been so diligent!) 


ecuted over a term of years, that 


ranging in size from 4 by 5 to 26 by 24 inches, 


mulated, with several thousand more in ¢ 
waiting examination and classification. 


The 


Cambridge forms, indeed, what may be termed, for purposes of 


illustration, the most valuable and 


in the world, in which each plate or definite series of plates 
takes the place of a book or a series of volumes—a library, 
moreover, which contains such records as no human ingenuity 


could ever replace if destroyed. Each 


on the portion of the sky which it covers, 
Che 


tion is widely recognized, and the data which it furnishes are 


mation which exists nowhere else 


ealled for by astronomers in all parts of the world. 


servatory the 


gaged in 


staff, for example, is at 


“checking’”—as the work may 


that have been made at the Cape of Good Hope, in England, 


and in Germany. 


The parallel between this great collection of plates and a 


library of books is very striking. 


mits, according to 


logues, 


modern library 


cards, cross references, 





and systematically pros- 
more than 115,000 plates, 
urse of shipment or 
ives now 


eollection of photographic negat 


unique astronomical library 


plate is a 


value 


present 
be called—discoveries 


For one thing. the entire 
collection is arranged, so far as the present endowment per- 
methods as 
methods of 


and 
complete 


last twelve 


general 
history 


years, 


The so-called 


ereat 
have been acecu- 


the temporary 


lished, for special purposes, 


stored in 


more frequent ly ° 


“document” 
and contains infor- 
of the collec- 


The Oh. 


moment en- the observation, 


regards cata- 


eonsultation 


adaptability to 


material stored here. 


“American 


as characteristic of the Harvard Observatory. 
bank is run on a more Systematic or 


stations 


wish to apply to them for verification of a discovery or 


the 


forms a 
for the 


consultation. It 


the entire stellar universe 


lo illustrate its importance and its mag- 
nitude it may be pointed out that if all the photographie plates 
at all other observatories in the world were brought together 
in one building they would supply but a small portion of the 


idea,” of whieh one has late 


heard so much in industry and finance, may be taken, perhaps, 


No steel mill er 


businesslike plat 


than the permanent stations at Cambridge and Arequipa. and 


to time estab- 


the 


which are from time 


in various parts of globe. 


Night after night telescopic cameras south and north of the 
equator are automatically making reeords ot the sky, the en- 
tire heavens from pole to pole being covered several times 4 
month. and certain more interesting portions of the sky still 
These plates may have no special significance 


for the moment, but no one ean tell when the astronomer mav 


for 


working out a special problem. 
All plates used, whether at 


Cambridge, at Arequipa. or at 


such temporary stations as the one recently closed in Jamaica, 
are developed.in the place taken. where a note of the time of 
instrument 

and the point in the heavens at 
pointed, is also recorded. 
the photographie department in Cambridge. 
verified by being placed over a celestial chart, in order to locate 
exactly the center of every plate, and are then classified in 
five divisions, according to excellence, by Mrs. W. P. 


which each made, 
the instrument 
All plates are then brought back to 


Here 


with was 


which was 


they are 


Fleming. 


the curator of the collection, who has had charge of the photo- 
graphs for the past fifteen vears. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE AND SUCCESS 


PITTSBURG PHILANTHROPIST TELLS EXACTLY HOW TO WIN IN BUSINESS 


By GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 


Y NDREW CARNEGIE is undoubtedly the most interesting 
personality in the financial world today. He has not 
only won a greater fortune than that possessed by al- 

most any king of ancient or modern times, but he has now 
turned about and begun the task of giving it away with his 
own saying as a motto, “He who dies rich dies disgraced.” 
Such spectacular making and distributing of money in the 
course of a life-time has probably never before been witnessed 
in the world’s history. 

The story of how Mr. Carnegie rose from a penniless boy 
to the possession of $20U,.00,v00 is a romance as strange as 
anything in the Arabian Nights; and the further tale of his giv- 
ing it away for the benetit of his fellow-men reads like a 
chapter from the New 

From many points « 
able man. Although 65 


Testament. 

f view Mr. Carnegie is a most remark- 
vears of age and the owner of so many 
millions he is as enthusiastic and as sprightly in movement as a 
boy of sixteen. Doubtless heredity and his early life is largely 
responsible for this. He 
came of good “Scottish stock.” 
“brought up on porridge and 
the Book of Proverbs.” He 
has never 


y) 


smoked. He ab- 
stained from all the vices of 
youth, and having honored his 
father and mother he has 
reaped the promised reward 
of a long and honorable life. 
Indeed he did not marry until 
middle age in order that he 
might the better devote him- 
self to mother 
happy. As a writer he has 
won considerable fame, for his 


making~ his 


style is natural. vivacious. and 
has a peculiar charm rarely 
if ever found in the writings 
of a millionaire. His volume 
of essays on the problems of 
wealth, oapital, 
which is entitled “The Gospel 
of Wealth,” has attracted wide 
attention both in t!is country 


labor and 


and in England. 

Mr. Carnegie's gift~ 
have been chiefly to 
and to libraries 
gave $10,000,000 to 
university and he has just 


us far 
education 
A year ago he 
Scottish 
given an equal sum for estab- 
lishing the new Carnegie Insti- 
tution in Washington. In the 
niatter of libraries Mr. Carne- 


ANDREW 


gie has in all established up to this time no less than 177 in the 
United States at a total eost of $17,508,000, and it is erest- 
ing to learn that he has recently arranged for the installa 


tion of a library ot his own at his Scottish summer home, 


Skibo Castle. It consists of 8,000 volumes costing 350.000. The 
professor of history at Oxford University is helping Mr. 
Carnegie select the books, which will include 100 volumes of 


speeches, and a set of the lives of plavers, 


| printers and men 


of letters, thus showing oratiens and biographies to be his 
favorite departments of literature. 

On the subject of business success no one is better qualified 
to speak with authority than Mr. Carnegie. and in the follow- 
ing interview the Tron King has. we 


believe, given more sound 


advice on success than can be found in any other utterance on 
the subject during the last decade. As a rule Mr. Carnegie 
avoids interviews, but when in England he sometimes relaxes, 
and it was on such an occasion that he talked freely to Mr. W. 
T. Stead Jr., from whom the 
interview: 

“Tf a man has an ambition to make millions. Mr. Car- 
negie, what. in 


writer secured the following 


your Opinion, are the gifts with which a 
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fuiry godmother should properly endow him at his birth?” 

“The greatest of all advantages with which he can begin 
life is that of being poor. The man who wishes to make mil- 
lions must not be born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He 
raust feel that it is sink or swim with him. He must start 
his life career with no bladders, no life-preservers, no support. 
lf in addition to being poor himself he has witnessed his par- 
ents’ struggle with adversity, and resolves to drive the wolf 
from the door of the family, he has the strongest of all in- 
centives which lead to suceess. No ambition of a merely 
personal nature can be compared with this. Responsibility 
thrown upon a poor young man, that is the thing to bring out 
what is in him. Such is the raw material out of which great 
captains of industry are made.” : 

“He has placed his foot ou the tirst round of the ladder of 
success?” 


“Yes, and he goes ahead, for he knows no such word as 
fail.” 
“What about his 


character? 


personal 


“T think if a young man has 
ambition he has the necessary 
qualities behind it. The desire 
to succeed develops them. The 
secret of success chiefly lies in 
the determination to succeed 
and the resolve that every re- 
pulse, every knock-down he re- 
ceives in the battle, will only 
nerve him the more.” 

“Are there any other essen- 
tials to success?” 

“Yes; he should 
employer’s 


make his 
interest his own. 
He should take personal pride 
in the concern with which he 
is connected. He should con- 
sider the property as his own 
already, and expend all his ef- 
forts and energies upon it. 
This attracts the attention of 
his employers, and the rest is 
easy.” 

“Tf he follows this advice, 
will he eventually come to the 
top?” 

“Well, you can find a hun- 
dred men who will make good 
brigadier-generals; ten, per- 
haps, 


who can command a 


corps: and only one who can 
omlbine all of the forces and 
eld them as one solid mass. 
same analegy holds good in the business world also. 
gists have discovered no bump of human nature, 

ough they should have done so. The most delicate and the 
most essential piece of mechanism that a man has to deal 
ith is the human machine. Unless a man knows how to man- 
ibove him, as well as those below him, he will never 
preme success. 


Knowledge of human nature is the 


chief element in the compositicn of the successful business 
mai fhe test of any man’s ability is not what he does himself, 
he can get others to do in co-operation with him.” 

“Then you believe in a close connection between emplover 


9 


ind emploved 





matter how close it is,’ said Mr. Carnegie, emphati- 


cally, “it eannot be close enough. <A successful business firm 


should be like a band of brothers. Of course they cannot be 
1is unless real co-operation exists. The head must share 
with the others, and the ethers with him, so that all are work- 
ng for the commen interest.” 
“That is why vou gave your employes a practical interest 
your business?” 


“Yes, that wes one reason. The other was that by doing 
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so business becoines a pleasure. We were as one, 
I would not give much for any man who was willing to 
devote his life to working tor others. The valuable man is he 
who has proper spirit, and determines to be master himself, 


equal in rank to any one.” 


always 
ubited. 


“Do you think, Mr. Carnegie, that the manager of a great 
business concern should have a practical acquaintance with all 
the details of the business?” 

“Well, 1 am not one who could say that, because I am 
nothing of a scientific man or a mechanical man. What is im- 
portant is that the manager should know the clever men who 
are. scientists and mechanicians. 


eyes open for a’ genius in any 


He should always keep his 
branch of the business, and 
The 
great manager is the man who knows how to surround himselt 
with men much abler than himself. He must love his work, 
and this will make his associates love it. He must trust and re- 
spect his associates too, and that will make them trust and re- 
spect him. The latent reserve power in men waiting to be 
ealled into action has never 


when he jinds him take him into the concern as a partner. 


been accurately estimated. I 
have always found that a manager of one of our great works 
has been able to make excellent managers out of material 
which before his magic touch was quite mediocre. He inspires 
his subordinates to almost. superhuman effort.” 

“You do not share the belief that society is about to be de- 
livered over to the tender mercies of the man who has made a 
special study of one subject, and is ignorant of all others?” 

“No, I do not. There must be division of labor, of course. 
It is quite true 
that the mechanic and the working man may only have one 
thing to do, but when it comes to directing the operations of 
50,000 or 40,000 people, providing them with work, deciding all 
questions as to markets, inventions, supply and demand, I think 
that is too wide a field to be controlled by the specialist. As I 
said before, the great manager needs an all-round knowledge 
of affairs, and especially of men.” 


it is said it takes nineteen men to make a pin. 


“Is the most successful business one in which one directs 
and many serve?” 

“No, I should not put it that way. I think the successful 
eoncerns are those which interest the largest number, making 
them all of one rank, partners. No one really serves: that is 
not the right way of looking at it. Everyone contributes some 
special quality to the general whole. 
each other. 


They naturally serve 
I do not believe any one man can make a great 
success of a business nowadays. I am sure I never could have 
done so without my partners, of whom T had thirty-two, the 
brightest and cleverest voung fellows in the world. T have 
often said that if I had to lose all the eapital IT had in the 
works or lose my partners, I should let all my eapital go and 
start again without a dollar. but with the organization intact. 
No, no: it is absurd to think that power is going into the hands 
of the few. 
men. 


These great concerns require many first-class 
All are equal to each other, as the members of your 
Cabinet are equal. The chief must only be first among equals. 
T know that every one of my partners would smile at the idea 
of me being their superior. although the principal stockholder. 
The way they differed from me and beat me many a time was 
delightful to behold. IT never enjoved anything more than toe 
get a sound thrashing in an argument at the hands of these 
No man wili make a great business who wants 


That 


young geniuses. 
to do it all himself, or to oet all the credit of doing it. 


spirit is fatal and a sure proof of a smail mind.” 


“When the poor lad. without penny has heeome the 
great captain of industry. with millions at his command, what 
are his duties to the community at large?” 

“As long as he remains captain of industry his business 


must be conducted on business lines. But the wisest polieyv 
that an emplover can pursue towards his men is to show by 
his actions that he has a heart. In cases of accident. distress. 
er any trouble, the firm should shox 
touched, and that it can he 
firm that has a reputation for taking the best care of its men 


that its heart has been 
generous and benevolent. The 


has the best chance of success, because the best men, which is 
the same thing as the wisest men. who again are the ablest, 
will gravitate to that firm and stay with it. 
well in business as generous treatment. Indeed. the firm which 
sees that its men make the highest earnings is certain to be 
the most. successful.” 

“What education wonid vou 
wished to go into business?” 


Nothing pays so 


advise a boy to have who 


“It depends wholly upon his bent. Had I been able to have 


chosen my own education, ] should have preferred a classical, 
tor 1 have no great taste for scientific subjects. Business is 
The study of human nature, I 
think, is the best education for any business man But whether 
a young man chooses a seientifie ur a classical education, if he 
wishes to pursue a business career he should not remain long 


at college and university.” 


neither classies nor science. 


“At what ave should he go into business?” 

“Well, all my brilliant partners have begun hard practical 
work in their teens. I think that a course at a modern ubi- 
versity from nineteen to twenty-four will not teach a young 
tellow to be as successful a business man as if he had been 
sent into business in a subordinate capacity. This is not dis- 
paraging university education, for 1 limit the observation to 
the business career.” 

“You would place men in responsible positions in early 
life?” 

“Yes, earlier than is customary in any part of the world. 
I believe firmly in youths as executive agents. Older heads 
should be reserved for counsel. It is astonishing what a young 
man can do if he is only trusted.” 

“But does not this encouragement of the young cut the 
ground from under the feet of the middle-aged? What about 
the men who are ‘too old at forty’? 

“\ man at forty who is in search of something to do has 
a prima facie case Long before he is forty he 
should have shown himself to be indispesable, and have received 
either a very high salary or an interest in the business. Of 
course there are exceptional cases where a worthy man is 


against him. 


suddenly deprived of work at forty. Tlis is a sad case indeed. 
| am satisfied that success in business is to be achieved by ad- 
hering to a strict civil service system. There should be no pro- 
The 
employer who has not made the material around him fit for 
promotion will not be found to be much of a captain of indus- 
try. If the employer is indispensable to the young man the 
young man ean make himself indispensable to his employer.” 


<_——> 


FAMOUS CORRESPONDENT RETIRES 


motion of outsiders over the heads of aspiring young men. 


~ HE retirement of M. De Blo- 
y | witz, the famous Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Times, 
is an event of international inter- 
est. Perhaps no living writer has 
enjoyed more cosmopolitan notice. 





He has Jong been regarded as one 
of the best informed 'of Parisian 
of the 


forces of the 


correspondents, and one 
most powerful 
press. In appearance he is a pic- 
turesque individual, of diminutive 
stature, but wide girth, high fore- 
He was 
always fond of bright colors, and 


head and bushy whiskers. 


the fantastic costumes which he 
sometimes wore have often been 
the subject of the most cutting 
sareasm. 


The master stroke that really 











eave De Blowitz his first real 
interview- 
ing of Alphonso NII. on the night 


of December 31, 1874. A rumor had reached Paris that a pro- 


prominence was the 


nunciamento provoked by Compos had taken place in Spain, 
then in Paris, had been 
Alphonso NII. 


denied it, saving the rumor was 


and that the Prince of the Astnrias, 


proclaimed king under the title of The Span- 
ish ambassador vigorously 
absolutely without foundation, but De Blowitz was observant 
and suspicious. By the use of diplomatic skill he secured an 
London 
fooled the 


interview with Alphonso and was able to give the 


limes a “scoop.” while the Spanish ambassador 
ether Paris correspondents. 

During the thirty vears that De Blowitz has served as cor- 
respondent for the Times it is estimated that he has written 
Among his most remarkable achieve- 


ments were the sending of the treaty of Berlin to his paper be- 


more than 4.600 columns. 


fore the document was signed, and revealing the famous his- 
tory of Ishmail Pasha’s special train, thus causing the defeat 
of M. de Lesseps in 1879. 
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HOW TO SAVE JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


JUDGE TUTHILL OFFERS 


EW if any men are more familiar with the workings of 
the new system of punishment for juvenile offenders than 


Judge Richard s. Tuthill of Chicago. Readers of Our 
Day will therefore take great interest in reading this letter 


in answer to the inquiries of the 


editor. Judge Tuthill says: 
Editor Our Day 
You ask me for a “few words as 


to my observations on the working 


of the new system” under the Ju- 
venile Court law, which has been in 
operation in Chicago since July, 


1899, and as to what it is hoped to 
accomplish with 
and school 


do not 


the projected home 


for delinquent 1 


boys, ] 


care to speak much about 
my own work, having had charge as 
a branch of my judicial 
Court 
ization. I do 
that 


with 


labors of 


the Juvenile since its organ- 


not hesitate to say 
I deem the methods of dealine 
delinquent children required 


under this law as far in advance of 
any before in use in this or any oth- 
er State. The probation svstem— 


supervision of children in their 


homes by probation officers—has 


worked admirably. A large major- 
ity of the delinquents have, under 
such and been 
kept out of trouble without remov- 


care supervision, 


ing them from their homes: not 
only the children but the parents 
have thus been helped to a better 


been inspired to be better citizens 
way of living, and encouraged, have 


and to 


RICHARD 


desire better things. I 


regard the inauguration of this system as a long step in the 


direction of an intellectual. common sense method of preven- 


tion. The law requires a place for the temporary detention 
and care of the children pending a hearing, and for- 
bids their confinement in a police station or jail. This 
is not only necessary under the law, but in my judg- 


ment is absolutely essential to the doing of any good to the 


children, as a few days spent in the police station or jail often 


THE NOBLE WORK OF 





Ss 


By JANE A 


HE effort of modern penologists to resolve all punishment 
for crime as nearly as possible into a species of educa- 
tion has its most hopeful demonstration and application 
Juvenile 


in the Court. 


This institution, of recent origin and of growing impor- 
tance, has its chief motive in the probation plan as applied i 
children, the idea that ne child or 


allowed to go to prison. 


being first offender of ten- 


der years should be 


The Juvenile Court is to be regarded as one of the many 
happy developments in the gradual] steps which history records 
Moreover, it is 

step in line with the teachings of Christ and the best develop- 


ments of modern 


towards the humanizing of the penal code. 
social progress. 


The extent to which this movement has gone and its wis- 


should be. 
The establishment in several states of a Juvenile court 


dom and success are not so widely known as they 
for the 
trial of child eriminals marks a distinet advance in child saving 


work, re¢ nizing as it does the need for a different method 
of dealing with children’s misdemeanors than by trial or im- 
prisonment with other or older delinquents. The Juvenile 


Court happily forbids the commitment of a child under 14 to 
jail or police station, and wisely provides that a special time 
and place shall be appointed for the hearing of children’s cases 
this 
thus removes children while awaiting trial, and under punish- 


Too much eannot be said in favor of isolation, which 


ment, from the debasir gr influence of adult 


plan, it is readily seen. 


criminals. Such a 


is entirely in accord with the wise idea 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


inflicts an injury upon the child which may require years to 
efface. 
The 


quent, who do not yield to treatinent 


law plainly requires that the delin- 


ind care by a probation 


children found 


officer shall not be sent to prison 
but shall be cared for. until their 
characters are formed so far that 


they can be returned to their homes 


or be placed in other good homes— 
kept ina 


shall be home and school 


surrounded by good peo- 


combined, 


ple and geod helpful influences. 
This, in my judgment should be on 
atarm where they can be taught in 
school work and also in manual 
training, in both industrial and 


agricultural knowledge. This is the 


“new home” your inquiry refers to. 


This State. at the last session of the 


legislature passed a law establish- 


home \n endeavor is 


ing such oa 


being made to induee our citizens, 


by voluntary gifts to purchase a 


site for this home and furnish and 


fully equip it for this work. More 
thousand dollars 


already pledged and I am 


than one hundred 
has been 
quite sure all the money needed 
will be given. 
the 
nianagement, I firmly believe, that 
ninety out of every hundred of the 


bad boys 


With such a country 


home for boys, under a wise 


found in 
and State can be devel- 
into self-supporting 


under sixteen. 
eur city 
oped useful, 
citizens 
the 


heretofore into dangerous criminality and imposing upon our 


TUTHILL made a strong support to 


State, instead of drifting, as 


State a vast expense in their detection, conviction and punish- 
inent, and in keeping them in enforced idleness during life in 
the jails and penitentiaries of the State. 

Ten, probably twenty boys can be saved and made good 
men for less money than it takes to protect society against one 


criminal. 


RicHarp S. TuTHILL. 
Chicago, TIl. 
STEWART 
that children, when offenders against the law. should be kept 
from the knowledge of crime and its evils. 
Further than this, the idea of isolation and separation 
should, in the concept of the Juvenile Court extend toward 


classification, and the complete disconnection of dependent and 
The but the 
parents wish to shirk all responsibility, 


holds, all 


delinquent children. 
child from 


the little thief, 


innocent, homeless waif, 
whose cure 
the child of impure life, should not, it 


be confined in the same institution. 


Fhe mainspring of this wise law, as has already been 
stated, inheres in its application of the probation system. The 
sentence of any child convicted of an offense against the laws 
is usually suspended and he is placed in the charge of a pro- 


bation ofticer who tries to bring such influences to bear upon 


im and his parents that he may be reformed without being 


committed to any criminal institution. 


\propos of the results of this distinguishing feature of the 
that of 


iw, it is pertinent to note the thousands of children 


who have been brough+ before the Juvenile Court in the city 


of Chicago during the last three years, nearly one-half have 
| 


een paroled, and of these three-fourths have not been brought 
wack inte 


eourt. 


In the three vears before the adoption of the 
1.105 the 


twenty-four; 


liw there were children in prison in Chicago. In 


three vears since there have been 


its adoption 


ard the 


system of caring for the children and helping them in 


their homes has reduced the number coming into the courts. 
The experience it 


Massael setts is that over sO per cent 
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of those who gre released on, probation are never seen in court 
again. Experiénce elsewhere has shown that by the probation 
method only 18 per cent of the children who have offended 
against the law need to-be committed to any institution. 

Another important feature of the Juvenile Court is based 
on the idea that no cases coming into the courts are of greater 
importance than those of children, and that much wisdom and 
thought should be given to the disposal of them. Consequently 
the Juvenile Court provides that all children’s cases shall be 
heard before a judge instead of by police magistrates. The 
disposition of the children is largely left to the wisdom and 
interest of the judge. They may be placed in a family home, 
or committed to such special organization or institution as 
may, in the judgment of the Judge, be best for their ultimate 
good. The aim is to keep the children, when possible, in the 
home and out cf the penal institution. But when the children 
are under such bad influences in their own homes that they 
should not be allowed to remain there, or have been guilty of 
such offences that they are not subject to parole, it is wisely 
held that they should be placed where they can have a period of 
eareful training of head, hand, and heart, in order to fit them 
to earn their own living, and to resist temptation. 

It is a sad fact attested by workers among erring children 
that in nearly every instance the trouble with the child is 
traceable to its home. Under the plan of the Juvenile Court, 
the child who is summoned to appear at court is treated as 2 
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loving parent would treat an erring child... The causes and 
conditions which have led. him to the misdeed are investigated, 
and in the majcrity of cases the primary cause is traceable to 
parental ignorance or neglect. Very wisely an earnest attempt 
is made to influence parents and to give them an idea of their 
responsibilities and duties in the training of their children. 
The probation ofticer upheld by the authority and strong arm 
of the law, uses every means to help and encourage the chil- 
dren,-becoming their friend and adviser, talking with parents 
and children and patiently, judiciously and earnestly inspiring 
them to do better. The children are thus given a chance to re- 
deem themselves before incurring the loss of self-respect and 
the stigma and moral stain of the prison or reformatory. 

The Juvenile Court is doing a good and commendable work 
and deserves a wide extension. 

A law which helps the children in their homes, which helps 
the parents to realize their duty to their children, which means 
that every child shall have the opportunity to develop nor- 
mally, and that if the parents cannot give that opportunity, 
the State will guard and protect its helpless citizens and see 
that such opportunity is wisely provided—this is a plan which 
is doing valiant service for home protection and the prevention 
and extirpation of crime. It is a law which merits the unquali- 
fied approval and hearty support and co-operation of every 
thoughtful citizen. 


’ 





WHERE THE LAST OF THE BUFFALO MAY LIVE IN PEACE 


CENSUS of the full-blooded buffalo known to exist in 

the United States brings the number up to about 800, 

though the count is not believed to be accurate. With 

the exception of the small herd in the National Yellowstone 

Park, all of these buffalo are in a greater or less degree of cap- 

tivity, ranging from the small animal] houses of the zoological 

parks in the eastern cities to the vast inclosures of some of 
the Western cattle ranches. 

The United States government has never made formal at- 
tempt to prevent the extinction of the buffalo, nor has it assisted 
to any marked degree the efforts of private persons to propa- 
‘gate the species. Congressman Curtis of Kansas has intro- 
duced a bill this winter which represents the first considerable 
effort to secure government aid in this direction. His bill is en- 
titled, “A bill to set apart a preserve for the American bison 
and for other purposes.” The bill authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to set apart a tract of land contain- 
ing 100,000 acres in the county of Eddy or in the county of Lin- 
coln, in the Territory of New Mexico, and to lease this tract 
to such a person as in his judgment can carry out the provisions 
of the proposed law for a term of twenty years. The lessee is 
to be given the right to fence and control the land and to use it 
for the breeding and grazing of American bison, and for the 
purpose of propagating other domesticated, indigenous, native 
American animals. The lessee is also to be allowed to put 
upon this land the necessary domestic animals requisite to care 
for the bison and for the purpose of experimenting 
crossing of such bison with domestie cattle. 


in the 


The lessee, ainorg other conditions, is required to deliver 
to the United States government on board the cars at the near- 
est railway station two full-blooded bison each vear after the 
first year of the lease, the bison to be both 
male, or one male and one female, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He is to be required to keep his herd 
of full-blooded buffalo up to not less than 
period of the lease. 

To be eligible as a lessee, the party securing this tract froin 
the government shall place upon the land within one year from 
the passage of the bill not less than seventy full-blooded Amer- 
ican bison, of which not less than half shall be females, which 
bison shall be maintained for breeding purposes. The bil! 
makes it uniawful during the existence of the lease for any 


male or both fe- 


100 head during the 


one other than the owner to kill or injure any of the animals, 
or to hunt any kind of game within the inclosed boundary, 
without the written consent of the owner. and it is made un- 


lawful also for any person other than the owner to kill, in- 


sure or dispose of any bison within the Territory of New Mex- 





ico. Penalties are provided for violation of this act, and the 
fences and other property of the proposed buffalo ranch are 
fully protected by special legislation. 

While no names are mentioned in this bill, it is known that 
the measure is for the benefit of “Buffalo” Jones, the noted 
Kansas hunter and trapper, for he is the only man in the 
United States today who could comply with the terms of the 
law as now proposed, requiring seventy full-blooded animals to 
be placed upon the range within a vear from the passage of the 
act. , 

Mr. Jones is now on the Goodnight ranch in Texas, devote 
ing himself to experiments in producing buffalo cattle or half- 
breed buffalo. Charles tioodnight, the famous Panhandle cat- 
tle man, has a herd of about seventy-five buffalo, and Jones 
has already succeeded in raising from these half a dozen half- 
breed buffalo cattle. These have been separated from the full- 
vloods, and give promise of thriving and multiplying. The 
nalf-breed animals bear a strong resemblance to the full- 
blooded buffalo, but they are thoroughly gentle, and have all 
the habits of domestie cattle. It is believed by those who have 
seen them that they will furnish a valuable article of com- 
meree in their hides, which resemble the now high-priced buf- 
falo robes, and that they will make a hardy, self-sustaining 
breed of animals for ranges in the extreme north and in other 
places where the climate necessitates the highest order of 
“rustling” ability. 

It is difficult for those who remember the vast herds of 
uffalo which roamed the Western States but a few vears ago 
to realize that it is at all necessary for Congress to take 
measures to prevent the total extinetion of the specie. Not 
over thirty vears ago trains on the trans-continental railroads 
were often stopped to allow thousands of these animals to 
cross the track. Twenty-five vears ago it was not unusual for 
the Indians and half-breeds of the Northwest to indulge in the 
great buffalo “kills” from which they secured hundreds of hides 
for shipment to Missouri river points. It was not over fifteen 
years ago that it was still an ordinary occurrence for hunters 
to stumble across an old buffalo ball, living his solitary life in 
the bad lands of the Missouri river drainage. As late as 188°-4 
the steamers left Fort Benton, the head of navigation on the 
Missouri river, loaded with great bales of buffalo hides, bought 
for three or four dollars apiece from the Indians, half-breeds 
and white hunters, while today it is almost impossible to get 
a well-preserved buffalo robe for less than $150, and, if the robe 
be unusually fine and silky. as high as $600 will have to be paid 
tT secure it. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


“THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE WORLD” * 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD 


NCE more has Mr. William T. Stead startled the thinking 
world with a book about America. This time, however, 
he is not a judge denouncing the sins of Chicago, but 
a prophet lauding the energy of Americans and predicting that 
their influence and possibly their flag, will dominate the world. 
He hails America as a conqueror industrially, socially and po- 
litically, but closes the volume with the query as to whether 
having gained the whole world we will lose our own soul? 
The book throughout is brilliant and full of suggestions. 
It is doubtful whether there 
the entirc earth as closely day after day as does Mr. Stead. 
In this book he has, 
the influences at 
tions shaping them toward a 
common goal—and that goal, 
he declares, is 


is another man living who seans 


with consummate skill seen and deseribed 


various forces and work in the various na- 


submission to 


the American way of doing 
things, and, should certain 
events come to pass, union 
with the United States under 


a common ruler. there 


nay be many now living who 


Thus 


will yet behold “The United 
States of Europe.” “The 


United States of Africa.” ete. 
It is a theme worthy of poet 
and seer, and while Mr. Stead 
is not a poet he has admirably 
played the role of prophet. 
We present herewith a num- 
ber of extracts from the book, 
so selected as to make a con- 


nected narrative, which will 
give a better idea of Mr. 
Stead’s style and argument 


than many pages of descrip- 

tion. 

I. THE UNION OF THE ENGLISH- 

SPEAKING 
The advent 

States of 


WORLD. 
of the United 


the 
greatest of world-powers is the 


America as 


greatest political, social, and 
commercial phenomenon of 
our times. For some vears 


past we have all been more or 
less dimly conscious of its sig- 
nificance. It is only when we 
look at the manifold manifes- 
tations of the en- 


ergy of the United States, and 


exuberant 
the world-wide influence 
which they are exerting upon 
the world in general and the 
British Empire in particular, 
that we realize how compara- 
tively insignificant are 


all the other events of our time. 


Che result of the 


] trust, 


rapid survey which | have embodied wiil, 
enable my readers to see in its true perspective the 


salient fact which wiil dictate the trend of events in the Iwen- 


tieth Century. 

The Americanization of the world is a phrase which ex- 
cites, quite needlessly, some resentment in Great Britain. Of 
one thing the Briton is assured. However he 


may be out- 


stripped and overshadowed by the American, no one can de- 


prive us of the traditional glories which encompass the cradle 
oi the race. “The purple mist of centuries and of song” will 
never lift from these small islands on the northern seas. We 
may lose our primacy in the forging of iron and steel, but no 
“invasion” can deprive us of the indestructible renown pos- 


* 


The Americanization of the 
Price, one shilling. Publishe 


World.” By William 17 


d at The Review of Reviews office, London 


Stead 164 pages 


England. 





WILLIAM 


sessed by the iand which gave birth to Alfred and Cromwell, 
to Shakespeare and Milton, to Burns and Scott. And as men 
will ever think more highly of the City of the Violet Crown 


with its Groves of Academe, peopled with poets and sages, than 


of the geographically vast expanse of Asiatic empires, so it 
may well be that England may be a name worn ever nearer 
the great heart mankind than that of the Continent-cov- 
ering son of Anak, whose bulk cvershadows the world. 


} + 


At the same time—and,I hasten to mak« 


this admission to 
pacity irate Americ: 
John her Jonathan as Athens to Persia-— 
it is possible that the American may stand to the Briton as 
Christianity stands to Judaism. 


n readers resentful of the suggestion that 
Bull stands to Brot 


As it was through the Chris- 
tian Church that the monothe- 
ism of the Jew conquered the 
world, so it may be through 


the Americans that the Eng- 
lish ideals expressed in the 
English language may make 
the tour of the planet. ‘The 
parallel is dangerously exact. 
For there is too much reason 
to fear that many Americans 
regard the English with the 
same unfilial ingratitude that 
many Christians regard the 
Jew. It is as useless to re- 
mind them that the men of 


the Mayflower were English, 
as it-is to reinind anti-Semites 
that Christ 
were Jews. Yet it was through 
the Church, 
often unmindful of its Jewish 


and His: apostles 


Christian tow 


parentage, -that ‘the ethical 
ideals of the Jew permeated 
and civilized the world. The 
philosopher recognizes that 


the world-mission of the Jews 


wes only fulfilled through the 





arene eruci- 


fied; 


whom they 


and so in years to come 
the philosophical historian 
may record that the mission 
of the English fulfilled itself 
through the American. The 
Amerieanization of the world 
is but the Anglicising of the 


world at 


That the 


one remove. 


United States of 


America have now’ arrived ct 
such a pitch of power and pres- 
perity as to have a right to 
claim the leading | among 
ices the English-speaking nations 
cannot be disputed The ceusus returns at the beginning and 
the end of the neteenth Cer iny are elusive. The figures 
stand thus: 
LsO1. 1 
The United Kine Reacts ccasckgdbesane 154,573 
The United Statess ...6s<sccons (1800) 5,505,925 (1900) 76,299,529 
Ihe tendeney of the tast half century has been all in 
favor of the ification of peoples who speak the same lan- 
euage. It is not likely to slacken in the new century. The 
Nineteenth Century unified Gerinany and Italy. Will the Twen- 
tieth Century unify the English-speaking race? 
For nearly one hundred pages following this Mr. Stead 
shows how gradually American influence is growing stronger 


in Ireland, in all the British colonies, in Europe, and even in 


Asia. it would require only a little political wire-pulling here, 
a war there. and a fortuitous event in another place, to bring 
one after another of the nations cf the world under the stars 


and stripes. 
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of those who gre released on, probation are never seen in court 
again. Experience elsewhere has shown that by the probation 
method only 18 per cent of the children who have offended 
against the law need to-be committed to any institution. 

Another important feature of the Juvenile Court is based 
on the idea that no cases coming into the courts are of greater 
importance than those of children, and that much wisdom and 
thought should be given to the disposal of them. Consequently 
the Juvenile Court provides that all children’s cases shall be 
The 
disposition of the children is largely left to the wisdom and 
interest of the judge. They may be placed in a family home, 
or committed to such special organization or institution as 
may, in the judgment of the Judge, be best for their ultimate 
good. The aim is to keep the children, when possible, in the 
home and out cf the penal institution. But when the children 
are under such bad influences in their own homes that they 
should not be allowed to remain there, or have been guilty of 
such offences that they are not subject to parole, it is wisely 
held that they should be placed where they can have a period of 
careful training of head, hand, and heart, in order to fit them 
to earn their own living, and to resist temptation. 

It is a sad fact attested by workers among erring children 
that in nearly every instance the trouble with the child is 
traceable to its home. Under the plan of the Juvenile Court, 
the child who is summoned to appear at court is treated as 2 


heard before a judge instead of by police magistrates. 





WHERE THE 


CENSUS of the full-blooded buffalo known to exist in 

the United States brings the number up to about 800, 

though the count is not believed to be accurate. With 

the exception of the small herd in the National Yellowstone 

Park, all of these buffalo are in a greater or less degree of cap- 

tivity, ranging from the small animal] houses of the zoological 

parks in the eastern cities to the vast inclosures of some of 
the Western cattle ranches. 

The United States government has never made formal at- 
tempt to prevent the extinction of the buffalo, nor has it assisted 
to any marked degree the efforts of private persons to propa- 
‘gate the species. Congressman Curtis of Kansas has intro- 
duced a bill this winter which represents the first considerable 
effort to secure government aid in this direction. His bill is en- 
titled, ‘“‘A bill to set apart a preserve for the American bison 
and for other purposes.” The bill authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to set apart a tract of land contain- 
ing 100,000 acres in the county of Eddy or in the county of Lin- 
coln, in the Territory of New Mexico, and to lease this tract 
to such a person as in his judgment can carry out the provisions 
of the proposed law for a term of twenty years. 
to be given the right to fence and control the land 
for the breeding and vrazing of American bison, 


The lessee is 
and to use it 
and for the 
purpose of propagating other domesticated, indigenous, native 
American animals. The also to be allowed to 
upon this land the necessary domestic animals requisite 
for the bison and for the purpose of experimenting 
crossing of such bison with domestie cattle. 


lessee is put 
To eare 


in the 


The lessee, ainong other conditions, is required to deliver 
to the United States government on board the cars at the near- 
est railway station two full-blooded bison each vear after the 
first year of the lease, the bison to be both male or both fe- 
male, or one male and one female. at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He is to be required to keep his herd 
of full-blooded buffalo up to not less than 100 head during the 
period of the lease. 

To be eligible as a lessee, the party securing this tract from 
the government shall place upon the land within one year from 
the passage of the bill not less than seventy full-blooded Amer- 
ican bison, of which not less than half shall be females, which 
bison shall be purposes. The bill 
makes it unlawful during the existence of the lease for any 
one other than the owner to kill or injure any of the animals, 
or to hunt any kind of game within the inclosed boundary, 
without the written consent of the owner. and it is made un- 
lawful also for any person other than the owner to kill, in- 
sure or dispose of any bison within the Territory of New Mex- 


maintained for breeding 
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and 
conditions which have led. him to the misdeed are investigated, 


loving parent would treat an erring child.. The causes 


and in the majcrity of cases the primary cause is traceable to 
parental ignorance or neglect. Very wisely an earnest attempt 
is made to influence parents and to give them an idea of their 
responsibilities and duties in the training of their children. 
The probation ofticer upheld by the authority and strong arm 
of the law, uses every means to help and encourage the chil- 
dren,- becoming their friend and adviser, talking with parents 
and children and patiently, judiciously and earnestly inspiring 
them to do better. The children are thus given a chance to re- 
deem themselves before incurring the loss of self-respect and 
the stigma and moral stain of the prison or reformatory. 

The Juvenile Court is doing a good and commendable work 
and deserves a wide extension. 

A law which helps the children in their homes, which helps 
the parents to realize their duty to their children, which means 
that every child shall have the opportunity to develop nor- 
mally, and that if the parents cannot give that opportunity, 
the State will guard and protect its helpless citizens and see 
that such opportunity is wisely provided—this is a plan which 
is doing valiant service for home protection and the prevention 
and extirpation of crime. It is a law which merits the unquali- 
filed approval and hearty support and co-operation of every 


thoughtful citizen. 





LAST OF THE BUFFALO MAY LIVE IN PEACE 


ico. Penalties are provided for violation of this act, and the 
fences and other property of the proposed buffalo ranch are 
fully protected by special legislation. 

While no names are mentioned in this bill, it is known that 
the measure is for the benefit of ‘“Lutfalo” Jones, the noted 
Kansas hunter and trapper, for he is the only man in the 
United States today who could comply with the terms of the 
law as now proposed, requiring seventy full-blooded animals to 
be placed upon the range within a vear from the passage of the 
act. 

Mr. Jones is now on the Goodnight ranch in Texas, devote 
ing himself to experiments in producing buffalo cattle or half- 
breed buffalo. Charles the famous Panhandle cat- 
tle man, has a herd of about seventy-five buffalo, and Jones 
has already succeeded in raising from these half a dozen half- 
breed buffalo cattle. These have been separated from the full- 
vloods, and give promise of thriving and multiplying. The 
nalf-breed animals bear a strong resemblance to the full- 
blooded buffalo, but they are thoroughly gentle, and have all 
the habits of domestic cattle. 


toodnight, 


It is believed by those who have 
seen them that they will furnish a valuable article of com- 
meree in their hides, which resemble the now high-priced buf- 
falo robes, and that they will make a hardy, self-sustaining 
breed of animals for ranges in the extreme north and in other 
places where the climate necessitates the highest order of 
“rustling” ability. 

It is difficult for those who remember the vast herds of 
buffalo which roamed the Western States but a few vears ago 
to realize that it is at all necessary for Congress to take 
measures to prevent the total extinction of the specie. Not 
over thirty vears azo trains on the trans-continental railroads 
were often stopped to allow thousands of these animals to 
cross the track. Twenty-five vears ago it was not unusual for 
the Indians and half-breeds of the Northwest to indulge in the 
great buffalo “kills” from which they secured hundreds of hides 
for shipment to Missouri river points. It was not over fifteen 
years ago that it was still an ordinary occurrence for hunters 
to stumble across an old buffalo ball, living his solitary life in 
the bad lands of the Missouri river drainage. As late as 1883-4 
the steamers left Fort Benton, the head of navigation on the 
Missouri river, loaded with great bales of buffalo hides, bought 
for three or four dollars apiece from the Indians, half-breeds 
and white hunters, while today it is almost impossible to get 
a well-preserved buffalo robe for less than $150, and, if the robe 
be unusually fine and silky, as high as $600 will have to be paid 
to secure it. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


“THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE WORLD” * 


By 


NCE more has Mr. William T. Stead startled the thinking 


world with a book about America. This time, however, 


he is not a judge denouncing the sins of Chicago, but 
a prophet lauding the energy of Americans and predicting that 
their influence and possibly their flag, will dominate the world. 
He hails America as a conqueror industrially, socially and po- 


litically, but closes the volume with the query as to whether 


having gained the whole world we will lose our own soul? 


The book throughout is brilliant and full of suggestions. 


It is doubtful whether there is another man living who seans 


the entire earth as closely day after day as does Mr. Stead. 
In this book he has, with consummate skill seen and described 
the various forces and influences at work in the various na- 


tions shaping them toward a 
common goal—and that goal, 
he declares, is submission to 
the 
things, 


American way of doing 
should 
events come to 
with the United 
a common ruler. 


and, certain 


pass, union 
under 
Thus there 
nay be many now living who 
will yet behold “The United 
States of Europe,” “The 
United States of Africa.” ete. 
It is a theme worthy of poet 
aud seer, and while Mr. Stead 
is not a poet he has admirably 
played the role of prophet. 
We present herewith a num- 
ber of extracts from the book, 
so selected as to make a con- 


States 


nected narrative, which will 
give a better idea of Mr. 
Stead’s style and argument 


than many pages of descrip- 
tion. 
I. THE UNION OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING 
The advent of the United 
States of the 
greatest of world-powers is the 
greatest political, social, and 
commercial 
our 


WORLD, 


America as 


phenomenon of 
times. For some vears 
past we have all been more or 
less dimly conscious of its sig- 
nificance. It is only when we 
look at the manifold manifes- 
tations of the exuberant en- 
ergy of the United States, and 
the world-wide 
which they are exerting upon 
the world in general and the 


British Empire 


influence 


in particular, 
that we realize how compara- 
our time. 


tively insignificant are al! the other events of 


The result of the rapid survey which | have embodied wiil, 


J trust, enatle my readers to see in its true perspective the 


salient fact which wiil dictate the trend of events in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

The Ameriecanization of the world is a phrase which ex- 
cites, quite needlessly, some resentment in Great Britain. Of 
one thing the Briton is assured. However he may be out- 
stripped and overshadowed by the American, no one can de- 


prive us of the traditional glories which encompass the cradle 


of the race. “The purple mist of centuries and of song” will 
never lift from these small islands on the northern seas. We 


may lose our primacy in the forging of iron and steel, but no 


“invasion” can deprive us of the indestructible renown pos- 


*The Americanization of the World.’ By William T. Stead 164 


Published at The Review of Reviews office, London, England. 


pages 


Price, one shilling 
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sessed by the land which gave birth to Alfred and Cromwell, 
to Shakespeare and Milton, to Bur Scott. 


And as men 
will think more highly of the City of the Violet Crown 
with its Groves Academe, pe 


peopled with poets and sages, than 


and 
ever 


of the geographically 


vast expanse of Asiatic empires, so it 


may Well be that England may be a name worn ever nearer 
the great heart of mankind than that of the Continent-cov- 
ering son of Anak, whose bulk cvershadows the world. 

At the same time—and,!I hasten to make this admission to 


pacity irate American readers resentful of the suggestion that 
John Bull stands to Brother Jonathan as Athens to Persia— 
it is possible that the American may stand to the Briton as 
Christianity stands to Judaism. 

As it was through the Chris- 
tian Church that the monothe- 
ism of the Jew conquered the 
world, so it may be through 


the Americans that the Eng- 
lish ideals expressed in the 
English language may make 
the tour of the planet. The 


parallel is dangerously exact. 
For there is too much reason 
to fear that many Americans 
regard the English -with the 


same unfilial ingratitude that 
many Christians regard the 


sew. It is as useless to re- 
them that the 


the Mayflower were 


Teind men of 
English, 
as it-is to remind anti-Semites 
that Christ and His 
were Jews. Yet it was througn 
the Church, 
often unmindful of 
parentage, -that ‘the 
of the permeated 
and civilized the world. The 
philosopher recognizes that 
the the Jews 
wes only fulfilled through the 
whom they 


apostles 
Christian tow 
its Jewish 
ethical 


ideals Jew 


world-inission of 


Nazarene eruci- 


fied; and so in years to come 


the philosophical: historian 
may record that the mission 
of the English fulfilled itself 
through the American. The 
Amerieanization of the world 


is but the Anglicising of the 
world at 


That the 
have 


one 


United States of 


remove. 


Ameriea now’ arrived ct 


such a pitch of power and pres- 





perity as to have a right to 

claim the leading p! mony 

tat the English-speaking nations 

cannot be disputed. The census returns at the beginning and 

the end of the Nineteenth Cel iny are elusive. Phe figures 
stand thus: 

LSO1. 1901. 

The United Kingdom.. ease SS, T2725 $1,454,573 

The United Statees «ices cccewas (1800) 5,505,925 (1900) 76,299,529 

The te eney of the last half century has been all in 


favor of the unifi es who speak the same lan- 
guage. It is not the The 


Nineteenth Century unified German) and Italy. Will the Twen- 


likely to slacken in new century. 
tieth Century unify the English-speaking race? 

For nearly one hundred pages following this Mr. Stead 
shows how eradually American influence is growing stronger 
in Ireland, ir 


Asia. 


all the British colonies, in Europe, and even in 
it would require only a little political wire-pulling here, 
and a fortuitous event in another place, t 
one after another of the nations cf the 


a war there, bring 


world under the stars 


and stripes. 
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Ii, HOW AMERICA AMERICANIZES. 


Turning from politics Mr. Stead graphically depicts how 
American ideas in all lines are predominating wherever they 
go and that they are going pretty much over the entire earth. 
He describes with remarkable clearuess our growing influence 
in religion, literature, journalism. art, music, the 
drama, sucial life, sport, and last but by no means least in eom- 


mercialis 


science, 


He says: 

It was not till the end of the last century that the United 
States conid be said to have secured the commercial primacy 
f the world. But the that 
had long foreseen by the 


C pi 
onspicuous among these was 


fact they would supersede us 
been more prescient amongst us. 


Mr. Gladstone, who in 1578 and 
again in 


1S90 expressed in the eonvietion 


both as to the inevitableness of the change, and a 


clearest terms his 


lso. what 


Was more important, his views as to the way in which it 
should be regarded by this country: 


“it is America,” he said, 


that 


“Who at a given time probably 
will 
title: 


aequires it, she will make the 


wrest from us comimercial primaey. We have no 


L have no inclination to murmur at the prospect. If she 
the right of the 
strongest; but in this instance the strongest means the best. 


acquisition by 


She will probably become what we are now—head servant in 
the great household of the world, the employer of all em- 
ployed. because her service will be the largest and ablest. We 


more title against her than Veniee, or Genoa, or Hoi- 


” 


have ue 
land has against us. 

The Americans are only doing today what we have to the 
uttermost of our ability been endeavoring to do ever since 
they came into existence, and unless the recognized principles 
of political economy upon which we have aeted since the days 
of Peel and Gladstone are exploded heresies, the presenee of 
these invaders in our midst is not an evil but a blessing, how- 
ever much tor the moment it may be disguised. 

It is therefore in no unfriendly spirit that we direct our 
attention to what, for convenience’ sake, we continue to eall 
see, in the first place. with 
what weapons these invaders from the New World are able to 
themselves of 


the American invasion, Let us 


Possess 


markets 
The first 


which we have hitherto re- 


garded as our own. ind by far the greatest weapon 
by which the Americans have made the economic conquest of 
the Old Wortd is in the supply of foodstutfs. The old saying 
that it is il.to look a gift horse in the mouth surely should 
be borne in mind by those who are fed from day to day by the 
produce of American wheattields and the slaughter-yards of 
Chicago. 

\fter food, the second great article by which the Amer- 
icans have invaded our markets is raw material, notably cotton. 

lf we eliminate all food 


products and all raw materials 
from American exports, we 


have bulk suft- 
and more than sufficient, to pay for all our exports to 
the United States. 


accounted for a 
cient, 
The cry of alarm which has been raised has 
heen produced by neither of the two great staples of Ameri- 
ran @xports, but by the appearance among us of American 
mapufactured goods. large proportion 
of the American goods are such as we are either 
have not vet equipped 


But even here a very 


unable, or 
The 


Ameriears have brought to us a host of ingenious inventions 


urselves sufficiently to provide. 


and admirably perfeeted machines which we are ineapable of 
producing for ourselves. No one can say that in sending us 
the typewriter, the sewing machine, the linotype, the automo- 
pile, the phonograph, the telephone, the elevator, and the in- 
candescent electric light, they invaded any British industry. 
\fter they 


invented 


These things were their inventions. were intro- 


duced, we imitated some of them or others on the 


same prireiple, but they first opened up the new fields. They 
were as much benefactors to us in this respect as the mis- 
sionary who introduces plows to a savage tribe which never 


used anything but the spade and hoe. That each ard all these 


inventions were benefits to us is attested by the fact that we 
have bought them eagerly 

John there will be a diffi- 
cult quarter of an hour for the old gentleman, but the results 
will prohably astonish no one so much as 


and continue to buy them. 
tall will have to smarten up: 


those Americans 
who have been calmly selling the lion’s skin before the lion 
was dead. 

The Americans who have been carrying all before them on 
the land, would have heen false to their ancestry if they did 
not hanker after dominion on the sea. 
nook en Sea Power has 


Captain Mahan. whose 
done inore to promote the increase of 
the navy koth in Great Britain and in Germany than any book 
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that has ever been written, preached his doetrine primarily 
for his own people. President Roosevelt is an enthusiast for a 


strong navy. He does not say in the Kaiser’s phrase that 


America’s future lies upon the sea, because he would seorn to 


confine America’s future to any element, even to that which 


covers three-fourths of the world’s surface. 


It was this aspiration after ships which led Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan to make the fumous purehase of the Levland line of 


steamers, Which may be regarded as the first note of the 
toesin Which has been ringing in our ears ever sinee. It is not 


twelve months sinee Britain was startled by the news that Mr, 


Morgan, on behalf of an American combination, had bought 


up the entire fleet Leviand steamers on terms which were 


much better than the shareholders ecouid have obtained from 


iny other purehaser. ‘the suddenness with which the deal was 
etfeeted, and the fact that Mr. Morgan was not an Englishman, 
rnd that the Leviand ships were bought on an 


count, struek the 


American ac 
imagination of the whole English-speaking 
raiece, 

[1l. THE SECRET OF 


AMERICAN sl 255 


There is no one secret of American suecess. It is due to 
many causes co-operating to convert the modern 


a dynamo of 


American into 


energy, and make him the type of a 


supreme 
strenuous life. 

\merican suceess may be explained in) many ways. A 
young and vigorous race has been let loose among the ineal- 


culable treasures of a virgin continent. Into that race there 
has been poured in lavish profusion the vital energies of many 
other races chosen by a which 


process of natural seleetion 


eliminated the weaker, the more timid, the less adventurous 
spirits. This great amaleam of heterogeneous energies consti- 
tutes a new composite race, which found itself free to face 
ell the problems of the universe without any of the restraints 
of prejudices, traditions or old-established 
encumber the nations of the Old World. 
swaddling clothes to east. 


institutions which 
Americans had no 
They sprang into life like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove, without themselves 
They had also the immense ad- 


any need to rid 
of the garments of infaney. 
an atmosphere whieh in many parts of the conti- 
nent was a perpetual exhilaration. 


to American 


Vantage oft 


All these causes contribute 
success. 


jut there are other causes which contribute in no smali 
degree to American success, of which the Americans have no 
patural monopoly. “The success of the Americans.” 


livated Jew, who, born in the Old World, had lived 


said a ecul- 


for some 


time in the New, “may be said to spring from two causes. The 
first is that of the coneentration of the whole genius of the 
race upon industrial pursuits. In Germany,” he said, “the 


maintenance, the equipment. and the organization of the army 
diverts to the study of military questions an immense propor- 
tion of the genius of Germans. 
of the people finds its natural 
the case of the 


In Italv and Franee the genius 
vent in the study of art, or, in 
Yoman Church, in theological speculation or in 
the management of an immense ecclesiastical organization. 

The genius 
of your people expends itself not in one, but in half-a-dozen 
directions. 


In Engiand there is a great scattering of energy. 


You are pre-oceupied with your commerce, with 
your colonies, and with your navy. You have built up a great 
literature, and you have made a positive cultus of sport. But 
in the United States the whole undivided genius of the people 
is concentrated upon the pursuit of wealth. Hence this one 
thing they do and do with all their might, and therefore easily 
distance all competitors whose energies are dissipated 
other channels.” 


upon 


“That is one secret of American success.” he continued. 
“But there is another to which [ attach even more importance. 
All power arises from restraint. Indulgence is the dissipation 
of energy. For two hundred vears in the New England States, 
the stern discipline of Puritan morality, repressed with iron 
hand the animal instinets which lead to a self-indulgent life. 
Each generation whieh lived and died under that yoke lived and 
died voluntarily subjecting itself to a sterner restraint than 
that imposed on any nation before or since. But it aeceumu- 
lated energy which it transmitted to its descendants. Now in 
see that tremendous spring uncoiling with results 
at which all the world wonders. 


our day wwe 
The stock of energy which 
the New Englanders accumulated in two centuries could only 
have been acquired, as great fortunes are built up, by long 
vears of self-denial. patiently persisted in despite all tempta- 
lions. long it 


How will last is another question, but at the 
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QUEEN OF HEARTS, 


present Moment we ean see no sign of that ent-up reservoir? 


of energy being exhausted.” 
IV. A LOOK AHEAD, 
What is the conclusion of the whole matter? It may be 
people of Great 
Britain a choice of two alternatives. li they decide to merge 


stated in a sentence. There lies before the 


the existence of the British Empire in the United States of the 


English-speaking World, they may continue for all time to be 
an integral part of the greatest of all world-powers, supreme 
on sea and unassailable on land, permanently delivered from 
all fear of hostile attack, and capable of wielding irresistible 
influence in all parts of this planet. That is one alternative. 
The other is the acceptance of our supersession by the United 
States as the center of gravity in the English-speaking world, 
the loss one by one of our great colonies, and our ultimate re- 
duction to the status of an English-speaking belgium. One or 
the other it must be. Which shall it be? 
been 


Seldom has a more 


momentous choice presented to the citizens of any 
country. 

The subject is not one upon which the Americans can very 
well take the The offended 


some Americans, as indicating possibilities altogether beyond 


initiative. suggestion has even 


their reach. ‘There is very little evidence, on one side or the 
other, as to what would be the probable attitude of the masses 
of the American people should this question be raised in a 
practical shape. 1 had, however, an opportunity of discussing 
recently Americans, who 


the matter quite with two typieal 


were singularly well placed for forming a judgment 
matter. One, 
American citizen. 
naturalized British subject. 
devoted to the cause of peace. 
tune by the success with which he has manufactured arnis 


ipon the 


born in Seotland, had become a naturalized 





The other, born in America. had become a 


The former had been all his life 





The other has made his for- 


ef war. But upon this question they are 


Sir Hiram Maxim and Mr. Andrew Car- 


ibsolutely at one. 


negie are both men whose maturity of 
judgment and wide experience of men 
entitle them to be heard with respect 
upon any subject to which they have 
given serious attention. Sir Hiram 
Maxim wrote me as recently as the Sth 
last, 
cussed the subject for some time: 


of November after we had dis- 
“Thave thought much of the long and 
interesting conversation IT had with you 
yesterday. and although I do not hope 
to live to see the consummation of 
What was foreshadowed by you, still I 
should not wonder if the baby was al- 
ready born who will witness the whole 
English-speaking race consolidated in 
some creat forming the 
greatest, richest, and the most power- 
fil nation that the 
known. I think it is true that it is sure 
to come: it is only a question of time 
and civilization.” 


federation 
world has 


ever 


The American will easily be the first 
Power in the world. But for the moth- 


erland it is otherwise. Mr. Carnegie has written wisely: 

“The only course for Britain seems to be re-union with her 
giant child or sure decline to a secondary place, and then to 
comparative insignificance in the future annals of the English- 
speaking race. What great difference would it make to Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland if their representatives to the Supreme 
Council should proceed to Washington instead of to London? 
Yet this is all 


thev would have nsired to 


the change that would be required, and for. this 
them all the rights of independ. 
ence 


Nevertheless. he thin 


ks the idea would be received with 

even more enthusiasn the United States than in the United 

Kingdom. “The reunion idea,” said he, “would be hailed with 

enthusiasm in the United States. No idea yet promulgated 

since the formation of the Union would ereate such unalloyed 

itisfaction. It would sweep the country. No party would 
oppese; each would try to excel the other in approval.” 


In Isvs, when L had an opportunity of discussing the mat- 

ter with him, he was so confident that the reunion was practiea- 
le, that he had modified his views in many direetions. When 

e had first launched the idea he regarded it as necessary for 

he British people bjure their monarchy, their hereditary 
eerage ieir Established Church, and to do away with their 
iian Empire. and as a preliminary to reunion he had con- 


plated a declaration of independence on the part of Canada, 
\ustralia, and South Africa. In 1598 he recognized that such a 
Irastie process ¢ 


demolition and disintegration was not the nee- 


essary preliminary to reunion. He thought it was quite possi- 


le thot special provision might be made for the admission of 
monarchical states into the British-Ameriean Union. He still 
clung to his idea of the admission of Great Britain and Ireland 
nto the Union. They would, he said, eut up into eight states, 
With an average of tive millions each in population. This is 
more than the average of the American States, 


} 


considerably 
but is less than the population of Pennsylvania and New York. 
{it is well that Mr. 


so far as to 


Carnegie should have modified his views 


admit that the British race might assent to a re- 


union witheut being compelled as a preliminary to ibjure 


their distinctive peculiarities. 





Y ‘ rr eNXistence may easily be earried to 
such a point as to make existence itself hardly worth having. 
The universal experience of the wisest and best of mankind 
speaks With no uncertain voice in condemnation of a life that 
h 


as no leisure. As one wise writer said: “If you are always 


catching trains you have no time to think of your soul.” <A 
contented mind is a continual feast. But eontent is scorned 
hy the go-ahead American. I have learned, said the apostle. in 
whatever state 1 am, therewith to be content. But, says the 


eiger exponent of Americanism, the Americans sueceed be- 


cause they are never contented. Divine discontent is very well, 
but there is such a thing as undivine discontent, and there is 
v2 good deal of the latter in the United States today. 

**Tis not all of life to live, 

N li of Death to die 
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EVENTS of INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 








COMPARATIVE COST OF THE TWO CANALS 
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“J can tap one end ‘bout as well as t'other aud get the same sorghum, but I'l 
befpestered if I can decide on the end.’—St, Paul Pioneer Press. 


HE announcement that the United States had been offered 
a complete surrender of all property and rights held by 
the French Panama Company for a consideration of $40.- 
000,000, after the vote of the House of Representatives favoring 
the Nicaragua route, has resulted in almost endless discussion. 
The unanimous report of the nine members of the United 
States Isthmian Canal Commission in favor of the Panama 
route has intensified the national interest in the undertaking. 
Senators and representatives were quick to see the salient 
points of the commission’s report, which are a better canal via 
Panama at a cost’ of at least $45,000,000 less on the estimates, 
including the capitalization and the $1,300,000, which it would 
cost to maintain the Nicaragua Canal per year in excess of the 
cost of maintaining the Panama Canal: The statements made 
by this board of experts are regarded as unanswerable by alJ 
but Senator Morgan and the other uncompromising advocates 
of the Nicaragua route. 

All questions of title and other legal difficulties having 
been removed, the only question is now an agreement with 
Colombia. This agreement as already promised will include 
perpetual lease of a strip of territory to be under the com- 
plete contro! of the United States Government. and such other 
privileges and rights as the United States may think desirable. 

The principal points in the canal discussion which will be 
considered more closely than any others are emphasized by the 
commission in the following outline of facts and figures: 

“The totality, without exception, of its property and rights 
en the isthmus mentioned in the cablegram of January 9, in- 
cludes the following classes of property: 

“1, Lands not built on—There are fifty-six parcels of land 
to which the title rests in the canal company. amounting to 
about 30,000 acres, which with the lands belonging to the rail- 
road company cover nearly all of the ground required for the 


“2. Buildings—There are scheduled 2.481 buildings used for 
offices, quarters, storehouses, hospitals, shops. stables and mis- 
cellancous 

“3. Plant—There is an immense amount of machinery, con- 
sisting of floating plant (tugs, launches, dredges, ete.). 


purposes. 





“4. Work done—The exeavation already accomplished upon 


the main canal line 


was found to be 36,689,965 cubic vards. 
Using the same classification of materials and the same unit 
prices as in the other estimates, with the 20 per cent added 
for contingencies, the value of the work done is found to be: 
VAN CXCRGROION | ois'0'ss 0016.56 6:c10.6:5,0% . «$21,020,686 
CRAPTES GIVETHION. 0 606eceiccc cc cececess 178,186 
Gatun diversion 1,396,456 


Railroad diversion (four miles)....... 300,000 
OGRE o:5 scree Srecereleraieusuieiareniarers I este 
Contingencies, 20 per cent..... csvsece S,0t0,000 
OTERO RES assisted casein aanstrena salen IRENE OOS 

“3. Panaina Railroad—Of the existing 70.000 shares of the 


Panama Railroad, the canal company will transfer to the 
United States all but about 1,100 shares. These latter are held 
by a few individuals residing in various parts of the United 
States and in Europe. At par the value of the 68,863 shares to 
be transferred to the United States by the canal company ts 
$6,886,300. Against this property are mortgage bonds to the 
amount of $3,439.000. Of this amount the company owns $871.- 
000, which it has pledged as collateral for its debt to the Pana- 
ma Canal Company, described helow, and it also holds in its 
treasury 41,064,006 subject to sale or cancellation, leaving out- 
standing in the hands of the publie $1,504,000. The bonds bear 
iY, per cent interest. There are outstanding also $996,000 6 per 
cent sinking fund subsidy bonds, but this liability is an amorti- 
zation of the annual payment of $225,000 due the Colombian 
government under its concession for the period ending No- 
vember 1, 1901. The railroad company owes $986,918 to the 
?anama Canal Company. Jts total liabilities therefore 
$2,490,918. 


are 
assets January 15, 1902, were $436,569. It owns 
three passenger and freight steamers of American registry. of 
approximately 2,000 tons net each. For the past year it has 
operated a line of chartered steamers of American registry 
between San Francisco and Panama. These steamers consti- 
tute the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 

“The railroad company owns an undivided half-interest in 
the islands of Naos, Culebra, Perico and Flamenco in the Bay 
of Panama; the Pacific Mail Steamship Company is joint owner. 

“Besides its right of way, terminals, wharves and consider- 
able areas of land, it owns nearly the whole town of Colon. the 
houses there being constructed under leases. The work of 
constructing the canal will largely increase the business of the 
railroad and will enable it to pay off its liabilities in a very 
few years. 


“Its eash 


“6. Maps, drawings and records—The value of the maps, 
drawings and records in Paris, on the isthmus or elsewhere. all 
of which are to be transferred to the United States, is placed 
at $2.000,000. 

“The estimated cost of constructing the Nicaragua canal 
is $45,630,704 more than the cost cf completing the Panama 
canal. 

“The estimated annual cost of maintenance and operation 
is $1,300,000 greater at Nicaragua than at Panama. 

“The Panama route would be 134.6 miles shorter than the 
Nicaragua route from sea to sea, with fewer locks and less 
curvature. The estimated time for a deep draft vessel to pass 
through the Nicaragua canal was placed at thirty-three hours 
as against twelve hours for Panama. 

“The offer received from the New Panama Company to 
convey all its property. including all its interests in the Pana- 
ma Railroad, to the United States will make the estimated cost 
of the two canals as follows: 

Nicaragua ....... ies . .3189,864,062 
ees 184.233.358 

“The transfer would give title to all the land now held by 
both the Panama Canal Company and the Panama Railroad 
Company, which covers nearly all lands required for the con- 
of the canal. 


PRBBUA: \65600< ee 


struction The land held by private parties at 


Nicaragua must be acquired, and its acquisition may prove 


expensive.” 
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TARING PLACE IN EQUATORIAL ZONE 











POLITICAL TROUBLES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE troubles between the Centra] American states, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, which resulted not long ago in 
actual warfare in the Bay of Panama has been in prepa- 

ration for some time and may never be wholly settled. The 
open conflict may be directly charged to the wiles and con- 
spiracies of English, German, French and American asphalt, 
gold and timber speculators who would delight in seeing their 
respective governments seize either Colombia or Venezuela 
and exercise arbitrary control over them. 

The story is too intricate for all of its details to be pre- 
served; many of these details are too petty to be worthy of 
consideration, save as they may throw a flashlight on the gen- 
eral plot. But in a general way it may be said that the same 
cause which has inspired the government of the United States 
of Colombia to resist the demands of the insurgents which seek 
to overthrow it, has led patriotic men in Venezuela for two 
years past to seek the overthrow of President Castro and re- 
deem their nation from the scandalous foreign intrigues which 
have plunged it into war with Colombia and made its president 
known as the abettor of the cause of the insurgents there. 

What concerns Colombia at the present, the government 
yet in existence, is that it is not alone threatened by the trait- 
ors within its own limits, but that Castro of Venezuela has 
done all within his power to stab it in the back. And Castro 
is only trusted so far as the length of a purse string. He is 
tarred with asphalt, he is besmirched with questionable con- 
cessions, he is overbearing, insolent, dangerous. If we really 
wish to know what provoked the recent conflict we must look 
as far back as 1819, and from that year until 1902 trace in 
black and white the course of the two most important repul- 
ics of northern South America. 

South America, more slowly, but with more attrition than 
North America, has been expunging the Spaniard from its gov- 
ernments during the last hundred vears. The wraiths of the 
Montezumas, of the old Aztec monarchs, have never downed. 
Slaves of burden, the ladrones of the southern republics have 
patiently worked to the ultimate end of government free from 
Spanish or other foreign domination. They have not yet 
reached their goal, but the way is open. Its very directness, its 
distinctness, have been marked during the last quarter of a 
eentury by the invasion cof the republics by German, English, 
French and American commercial agents, plantation owners 
and speculators. 

These, naturally hostile to Spanish institutions and Span- 
ish retrogression, have in a sense joined with the ladrone 
spirit on one side, with the cupidity of the Spanish or the semi- 
Spanish rulers on the other side, and out of their financial in 
terests, now permanently fixed from the Straits of Magellan to 
the Isthmus of Panama, have grown the recent war. 

Colombia became free from Spain in 1819. In 1832 from it 
was created the republi¢s of Venezuela, Ecuador, New Granada 
and itself. To the latter was given by convention entire con- 
trol over the Isthmus of Panama: to Venezuela fell the prize 
of great cattle ranges and timber tracts; to Ecuador invalua- 
ble mines: 10 New Granada timber. 


7 
4 


The present Colombian revolution was inaugurated by Gen- 
eral Uribe-Uribe in 1900 ostensibly for the purpose of securing 
a more liberal form of government. Uribe-Uribe has been re- 
peatedly defeated, although aided by Castro in all possible 
ways. In the midst of the contlict Castro precipitated a bound- 
ary dispute on Colombia and invaded Colombian territory with 
his troops. ‘The asphalt magnates holding valuable concessions 
have mixed on both sides of the dispute and much confused 
matters; and so far, although hampered for lack of funds and 
practically without a navy, the Colombian government has held 
its own and seems to be sure of eventual triumph. 

Castro has had troubles of his own, has suppressed two 
insurrections in his own land and twice narrowly escaped as- 
sassination, and is probably one of the most detested rulers in 
the South. The blood of Spain dies very hard in the coming 
new world of the equator. 

There is, of course, in the background the desire of Ger- 
many to secure a settlement of holds 


certain claims’ she 
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UNCLE SaM TO GERMANY- Certainly, go ahead and collect your bill, only 
don't step on the dog.—(hicago Record Herald. 
against Venezuela; the notification of President Roosevelt 


that she may collect, but in doing so must not seize territory; 
the French interests in the Panama canal; the possibility that 
our Congress may purehase the canal this session; the rival 
claims of Nicaragua: the affairs of steamship companies, and 
the greed of adventurers. 

These but complicate a situation in which a great portion 
of the world’s area is gradually emerging from governmental 
systems of the Dark Ages to the light and progress of the 
twentieth century. It is a tragedy and a farce, a thing for 
laughter and for tears; some blood, a great deal of fol-de-rol, 
vet all an evolution in which ignoble and noble have their part 
to play. 

In strength, size and other particulars the two govern- 
ments differ little from each other. The last annual reports 
from the two republics present these figures: 


Colembia. Venezuela. 


PROG 66s csc ctdend sieeve ees 500,000 593,000 
Population ....045.6. 3,878,000 2,323,000 
Number states ........... 9 8 
Houses of conugress....... 2 2 
Army, peace footing..... 1,000 3.400 
Army. war footing....... 7.500 6,000 
INAV Gc VOGNGIE cnc <0e eon eoes 5 
Character products ...... Mineral Pastoral 


The total number of Colombian insurgents now engaged in 


active warfare probably does not exceed 5,000 out of the total 
population. The navy of each government is a joke from any 
point of view but that of a South American ruler. 


In conclusion, it may be said that it is current belief here 
wmong financiers who ought to know, that the end of the inter- 
necine troubles of Colombia and the friction with Venezuela 
will mark the beginning of the first great American invasion, 
commercially, cf South America. In other words, Castro and 
Uribe-Uribe have builded wiser than they intended for the 
Americanizing of che land of the 


\ndes, where Spain is now but 


fading shadow 
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~HERE IS POOR COMFORT in the reflection that we are 
‘| better off in misery than somebody else who is a little 
bit more miserable, and there is small comfort in the figures 
whfth show: that, bad as are the ravages of the liquor traffic in 
the United’ States, phey are worse in Europe. We say sma'! 
comfort, fur the vital question is not whether we drink more 
or less ofthe abominable stuff than somebody else, but do we 
drink more or less than we drank yesterday and the day before. 





Jobn Holt Schooling, a British statistician, who is an expert in 
his way, has gathered data which show that during 1900 the 
drink consumption of France per 10 of the population was 336 
gallons; of the United Kingdoin, 332 gallons; Germany, 309 
gallons; the United States. 147 gallons. The consumption of 
different kinds of liquor was as follows: 


Beer, Spirits, Wine, 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

oe” Se ee ee ; oe nOe 20 254 
United Kingdom.......... cise aie SOME 11 + 
ROEMOUMMDNIV Ee cia atowsis) ws nies ini \e pire tind eee 19 15 
ifnited States. ............ BO tins ah ease a een 11 3 


It will be observed that France gets a larger total than the 
United Kingdom through the consumption of spirits. Her 
total of beer and wine is 316 gallons, while that of the United 
Kingdom is 321 gallons. Germany is very close to France in 
spirit consumption, and her consumption of beer exceeds 
France’s consumption of wine, but France uses more beer 
than Germanv does wine, which explains her lead 


latter country. 


over ‘the 


The United Kingdom and the United States are very near 
together in wine drinking 
a 


consume the same amount of 
spirits per head, but the British consumption of beer per 
head is nearly two and one-half times as great 
can consumption. 


as the Ameri- 


A writer in the Chicago Evening Post very shrewdly ob- 
serves that the most interesting fact to be found in the tables, 
though Mr. Schooling fails to coniment upon it, 


y is that drunk- 
common in the United Kingdom than it is 


in the United States. and the difference 


enness is far more 
>is in the consumption of 
sometimes done, that 
he ignores this point 


beer alone. Can we argue then. as 





beer is a promoter of sobriety? 





Mr. Schooling remarks significantly upon the totals as follows: 


“The American total consumption per 


head is less than one- 
half of the total consumption per head in anv of the other three 
countries. The superior sobriety of the American workman as 
compared with the Englishman has often been noticed, and ob- 
servation in social grades higher than that of the artisan tends 
to show that American superiority in this respect is a general 
superiority not confined to workmen only. The developed alert- 


ness and prompt energy of the American mav.it is quite likely, 





be due in some part te this relative abstinence from alcoholic 
drink.” 

But as already suggested, the crucial question is this: Is 
the consumption of drink increasing or diminishing. Here the 
record of this country is not so flattering. In all the countries 
drink consumption was larger in the period 1896-1900 than in 
the period 1886-1890. Taking 100 for the consumption per head 
during the earlier half decade, the figures for 1896-1900 are: 
Germany, 123; France, 122; United States. 120; United King- 
dom, 113. The increase here is due entirely to the increase in 
beer drinking, the consumption of wine and of spirits having 
declined. In the other countries there is a larger consump- 
tion on all accounts, but beer explains much the greater part 
Mf the increase in Germany and the United Kingdom and wine 
the greater part of the increase in France. But those who be- 
lieve that beer is comparatively harmless don't know how they 
make beer in the United States at the present time. 


we 


ERIN IS ONCE more the capital of China. The shifty old 
P Dowager is back again in the palace. and “thimble-rig- 
ging” at diplomacy, while the boy Euiperor sits at her feet and 
mumbles his studied phrases. The return of this Oriental 
court, as pictured by correspondents, takes one back a thou- 
sand or two thousand years. One writer observes that we 
might infer from the pomp and circumstance displayed that 
her Majesty the Empress Dowager had just come back from a 
victorious campaign, during which she had dictated terms of 
peace to her enemies and had received the surrender of Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. ; 

There has been nothing wanting to give this impression. 
There have been gorgeously caparisoned horses and gorgeous- 
lv uniformed horsemen. ‘Chere have been yellow chairs and 
yellow umbrellas, yellow jackets, and yellow banners. There 


have been curtained streets. There have been noddings, and 





rTHE NEW BROTHERHOOD OF STRENUOSITY 


— Philadelphia North American 
bowings, and kowtowings. There have been shoutings and 
acclamations. There have been all those things that assume 
undiminished success and prestige. Instead of slinking back 
into the city by night in a manner befitting the present situa- 
tion the court has chosen—and.with great wisdom—to come 
back as in triumph to the sound of whatever in China takes 
the place of the Te Deum. It is magnificent. 


It reminds one 
ot Mr. Deoley’s remark that the lies the Chinese manufacture 
for the export trade are better than any we can make over 
here, but are nothing compared with those they prepare for 
home consumption. 

But the old Dowager is not deceiving herself, nor will she 
be long able to deceive her subjects. Already she and the 
Emperor have audience unveiled to the assembled representa- 


tives of the Western powers. This was never allowed in times 
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past. It means a revolution which will play havoe with Chi- 
It means that 
their Emperor is on a par with other potentates. That he is 
not the Son of Heaven. other things happening in 
China. The telegraph and and 
Bible are there and are scattering their leaven. 


nese traditions when the news is spread abroad. 


There are 


railroad and newspaper 
Indeed, as the 
there are one 
Pekin which bode ill for the 


is that 


noticeable that 
or two things about this return to 


Chicago Tribune remarks, ‘it is 


continuance of Oriental illusions. the 


One 


Empress— 











IN WHICH DITCH WILL HE SINK THE WALI I 
= Herald 
and Kwang Hsu with her—came down to Pekin on that recent 
innovation called a railway train. It was the first time the 
royal personages had availed themselves of such means of 
travel. There is something s ticant here. The court has 
come back to a Pekin which is not altogether as it was. 


Further, the dispatches say that 
the Mjachiafu station brought 
arrival. 


“a telephone message from 


the news” of her Majesty’s 
This is This 


is the beginning of the end of Orientalism. 


‘Telephones as well as trains! serious. 
means mischief. It 
It is the wedee of the entering Occident. The telephone will 
“ring out the ” 


thin 





oid” and “ring in the new” about as well as any- 


} 
eould. 


M Therefore it is searce- 


ly worthy of boasting, this fact which is now practically dem- 


we 


ATERIAL WEALTH is not the 


either to individuals or to nations. 


greatest of blessings 


onstrated, that the United States of North America is the 
wealthiest nation in the world. Of course we have been con- 
scious of our bigness, population and area, perhaps we have 


been too conscious of other facts which declare our superiority 


but not many of us realize that actual property we are the 


richest of all people on the globe. This is not the assertion of 
one of us either. The figures which follow are taken from the 
year book of a leading Britis journal, and but lately pub- 
lished. 
Under the head of wealth the five Jeading nations of the 
world are classed as follows: 
Umited States ..5..6.665 £16.550,000,000 
United Kingdom ..... S06.000.000 
PROS cee 4 Shaw: ara Fearate ia  ae 9.690.000,000 
RTCPANOMY oc ccscis, sas scicns ney : 8.052,000.000 
Uo ee ere . ‘ ; 6,425,.000,000 
Public debts of the countries enume rated are: 
United States .......:. £ 00,000 
Germany.... e's ake Soe gna aes 651,000,000 
TNE Bin@AOM 60k csc d eciei cs 706,000,000 
WRUMONGE <cie-calwis.nia Tee eT ee 711,000,000 
WROREe” ocieeeec tees Searacterercie 1.239,.000,000 
The percentage of debt to wealth is given as follows 
RI EEUOE CRUSE howd a oko beewceklSeckians 
WWIGEG: TEIN@OOM | 6 yciodeddacmacsscwsces ) 
RUCPOEEEY, -cnkicee sap eieee >: s 


RUIENNNEN eats cecal ace aaa ra ee ae = 


BEMNOG occa secret inete ew Sree teed 


DAY 
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This British authority says that during the last year the 
United States has experienced no decline in commercial pros- 
perity, that France has about held its own, while both England 
and Germany have suftered acute losses. The world’s figures 
show that the United States has led all nations in the produc- 
tion of wheat, pig iron and steel. Estimates of the world’s wheat 
crop for 1901 are given in quarters—a quarter equals eight 


bushels—and read as follows: 


Quarters. 
United 


States 


Trevrrrere rT ocr cere - YU,V0U,000 
DROUIN casas: accnnaddsteoveguezseeeern $2,000,000 
BRBMGE «. hacas cceiun ecucescenwesaenete 38,000,000 
BGG ie tivcd cad dahon ceaeeeny conrad 0,000,000 
RGR Aico awasivaddgaegncascaseoetecetarad 17,000,000 
Hungary ...... éicisiienserleweaeuveguae - 16,000,000 
PIQUE vi nceuccucceacnndtwa puawaadaewnwdaad 13,000,000 
Roumania and Bulgaria............... 12,000,000 
RIGEUNMEY <ccsccsecace Sesnecacnctaseed’ 11,000,000 
Cute imo siccccsnccucctucuceess 7,000,000 
tc |: Pe ne ee env cea etme meer 7,000,000 
Under the caption “Fight for the Iron Trade” the year 
200k calls attention to the fact that the United States is the 


largest producer of pig iron and steel, and says: 


“It will be 
noted that the United Kingdom has lost ground, producing 396,- 


~4Qq 


} 
less 


749 tons in 1900 than in 1899, the total in Great Britain 
being nearly 5,000,000 tons less than that in Ameirea. An un- 
satisfactory feature of the British iron and steel trade is 


that in 1900 they imported more iron and steel than in any pre- 
vious year and exported less, while the United States exported 
more than ever.” 

The table accompanying this statement shows the pig iron 


production of 1900 to be: 


United States 





Rimsktedl “iM GN ik deed dies cwcciicewases $.908,570 
CPOPMRONEY a cadeciaescde euwsaescaetanuas 8,494,852 
BPORNOG 2. ckacelcereeduencan eee 1,624,046 
MOURN Wiese ci esc eauenad txadecedeeen 1,494,000 


A total wealth of £16,000,000,000 reduced to coin of the re- 


public means about $80,000,000,000, and as the completed cen- 
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-The Indianapolis News. 


‘eturns give 


SUS 1 the population of the country, exclusive of the 
insular possessions, at 75,994,513, it will be seen that there is 


nore than 31,000 for every man. woman and child in the land. 





\s there are on the average tive people in a family $5,009 
might be considered the average wealth of each household. 
jut this, alas, is not true, for we ust keep in mind the 
urntu t that at least one-h: ur national wealth is 
wned by than 100.000 men, pre rhaps by less than 1.000, 
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OUR. DAY 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF THE WORLD 


GROUNDS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT IN THE UPLIFTING OF HUMANITY 


By S. M. JOHNSON 


HE Christian conquest of the world 
is today more than a dream; it is 
a desire, a determination, and a 
detinite plan. The spirit of Christianity 
today is aggressive, decidedly so. Hard 
times and unsettling discussions, mate- 
rialism and other causes have operated 
for several years to check advance in 
some quarters, and the note of pessimism 
has often been struck of late; but a wide 
survey of the situation at the close of the 
year 1901 shows so many aggressive 
movements begun as to warrant the con- 
clusion that Christianity has entered on a 
world crusade that is to transcend in 
magnitude and transfiguring results the 
erusades of mediaeval times. 

Let us begin with the Orthodox Greek 
Church. With its 98,000,000 members, it 
is certainly one of the Christian forces of 
the world. Of professing Christians, one 
of every five belongs to the Greek church. 
Its main strength is in the Russian Em- 
pire. The growth of that Empire means 
the growth of the Greek Church. Here 
we see expansion, steady, sure, tremen- 
dous. Its trend has been mainly east- 
ward, across the Ural Mountains, along 
the Trans-Siberian railway and up and 
down the northward-flowing rivers of Si- 
beria. The immigration from European 
Russia to Siberia parallels the rush of 
recent decades from our settled States to 
the trans-Missouri regions: and that 
movement has carried the church with it; 
indeed, the priests and the missionary 
have led the van. Chief among the build- 
ings of the new towns and cities are the 
churches with their rounded domes and 
chiming bells. The churches are large 
and are well-filled. 

Take next the Roman Catholic Church, 
that comprises one-half of all professing 
Christians in the world. One may view 
its expansion with complacency or alarm; 
the fact remains that it is a power in the 
Christian world, and that it is growing, 
growing in Southern Germany, growing 
most of all in the United States. Nor is 
it by immigration from the south of Eu- 
rope alone that it grows here; it is mak- 
ing conversions. Its form of government 
would not seem to commend it to America. 
the seat of its rule is in Rome and the 
seat of its strength is in France; only 
one of ten of its members can speak 
English, and only one of forty is an 
Anglo-Saxon: yet it remains true that 
the United States is today its most hope- 
ful field. In Chicago it has 121 churches. 
Tt has single churches in Chicago where 
25,000 worship every Sunday. It is grow- 
ing in Chicago so rapidly that it is with 
difficulty that the congregations can be 
housed. In the Western States the 
growth has been rapid; and just now the 
South is their special concern. Four 
ago they organized the Church 
Missionary Union, with headquarters in 
New York City. a distinctive mission to 
non-Catholiecs. Last summer the society 
held a conference at Winchester. Tenn., 
full of enthusiasm and plans for enlarged 
labors in the South. 
diocesan priests 


years 


Thev send hands of 


through the country 


hese go from house to house, they ask, 
perhaps, for a cup of water, they begin 
conversation, they secure entrance to a 
home, they go again, they show a human 
interest; by and by they purchase ground 
and erect a chapel; perseverance 
wins the day. Nor is it merely the negro 
or the poor white or the mountain white 
that is reached. Among their reported 
conversions are found such names as that 
of the writer, Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


and 


Coming now to the Protestant world, 
take, first, the Lutheran Church, strong 
in Germany and among the Scandinavian 
jeoples. In tne home-land it is growing; 
in the expanding cities it is building new 
chapels and churches; and the German, 
emigrating to this country or to some 
German sphere of influence in Africa or 
the Pacific Islands or a Chinese sea-port, 
carries his religion with him. Here also 
the expansion of the Empire means the 
extension of the Church. So, with 
the Church of England. It certainly is 
not chargeable with enthusiasm; but it 
is engaged today in a vast world-advance. 
The South African war has increased tax- 
ation in England enormously. In spite cf 
this, however, the yearly receipts of their 
two great missionary societies are now 
the largest in their history. 


too, 


Coming to churches whose seats of 
strength are in our own land we fird 
that there is a thorough spirit of 


eagerness and aggression. The Congre- 
gationalists have reported a net gain of 
only 7,000 members in the last three 
years, with an actual falling off in their 
beneficences. Yet this is but a slight re- 
cession that is being submerged in a 
great tidal wave of enthusiasm and en- 
ergy, evidences of which are visible on 


every hand. In recent years they have 
inaugurated the “living link’ plan by 
which a church or individual undertakes 
the support of a missionary abroad, just 
as of a pastor at home. Already it has se- 
cured the support of over 100 mission- 
aries in this way. ‘The Presbyterian 
Chureh is another that has been some- 
what concerned of late by meagre returns 
as to numerical growth. Yet its great 
benevolent and missionary agencies are 
receiving a larger volume of money daily 
than ever before and the sending of fifty 
new missionaries occurring last summer 
was so much a part of the regular situa- 
tion that it passed almost without obser- 
vation. Evangelistic work has 
pushed this winter in a remarkable de- 
gree, and everywhere the spirit is splen- 
didly aggressive. The Methodist Church 
decided to signalize the opening of the 
new century by a little offering of $20,- 
900,000 for advance work. Already $15,- 
009,000 of the amount has been raised and 


been 


the followers of Wesley go marching 
right along. The Baptists have more 


than doubled their offerings to foreign 
missions and added 154,000 members on 
the foreign field in the last twelve years. 
The Christian Church or “Disciples” or- 
ganized 275 new churches, built 80 new 
buildings, and added 25,000 members last 
year and are holding special meetings in 
a thousand churehes this winter. And 
also among the other churches, one finds 
everywhere not inertia or decadence or 
somnolence, but the spirit of aggression 
and world-wide conquest. 

The hour of Christian opportunity has 
struck. It is ours to go in and win. It 
is the same story in India, in Siam, in 
Corea, in Japan, in China, wide-open doors 
and thousands turning to Christian teach- 
ers. At home men’s convictions are 
growing stronger daily that it is to 
Christian forces that we must look for the 
preservation of human virtue and order 
and the progress of humanity. 


AIRE AVKER  TPKER 


A SONG OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFLICT 


Ho, sing me a song both deep and strong, 

Like the thunder of hoofs as they roll along; 

Let the music ride with a swinging stride, 

Like the gallop of steeds, in their strength 
and pride, 

When they reach at their bridles, 
and fret, 

For I sing of a rider, De Wet—De Wet. 


and foam 


Through the black, still night comes a stamp 


and beat, 
And the dark is a-clatter with horses’ feet, 
With the rattle of arms, as they wheel and 
pass, 


And the dull, deep thunder across the grass. 

Who rides by night when the moon is set? 

And the night owl answers, “De Wet—De 
Wet. 


His heme is the free veldt’s oper ice 

His roof is the azure of endless space: 

He sleeps where he loosens his saddle girth; 
And his only bed is the good red earth. 
Such a leader of men we ne’er have met: 
And he fights for freedom, De Wet—De Wet. 


Full many a time we have held him fast, 
And have vainly boasted him caught at last: 


We have ringed him round with a ridge of 
steel, 

And have dreamed he was lying beneath our 
heel; 


But the lion was up and had torn his net, 
And was out in the open. De Wet—De Wet. 


He strikes us here, with his troop, today 

And tomorrow a hundred miles away: 

He sweeps, a wolf, o’er the open veldt; 

And he carries death in his cartridge belt. 

He has sworn an oath he will pay the debt, 

And in death he will keep it, De Wet—De 
Wet. 


His name is a word we have learned to fear. 
When the clouds are thick. and the night is 


drear, 

When the rain beats hard on the sodden 
sward, 

And the wild beasts couch and the wind’s 
abroad; 


When the starless sky is as black as jet. 
Then he rides on his errand, De Wet—De 
Wet. 


In the 
asleep, 

Though the sentinels guard and the rocks 
are steep, 

There's a shot in the dark—there’s a sudden 


dead of the night, when the camp’s 


ery, 
And the men rush out from their tents to die. 
Who strikes by night, when the moon is set? 
And the dead make answer, De Wet—De 
Wet. 
—Bertrand Shadwell. 
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NELLIE HAMMOND'S OPPORTUNITY 


A STORY WHICH SUGGESTS HELPFULNESS AS THE KEY-NOTE TO HAPPINESS 


HY not make comfort powders? 

I believe they would sell, and 
you write so beautifully.” 

“Comfort powders? What are they?” 
Nellie Hammond's weary eyes lit up with 
interest. 

“Haven't you heard of comfort pow- 
ders? Texts of Seripture, appropriate to 
sickness, grief or loneliness, written on 
slips of paper and folded like powders. 
They might be rolled, a dozen rolls in a 
box say, and tied with a bit of dainty rib- 
bon. I am sure they would be salable.” 

Nellie’s eyes were shining now with 
eagerness, as her quick mind grasped 
all the possibilities of the suggestion. 
“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Gerry,” she said 
gratefully. “I have laid awake nights 
trying to think of something I could 
do, not only to help myself and moth- 
er, but to help others. It is so hard, 
Mrs. Gerry, to sit here day after day 
and see others busy about my dear 
Lord’s work, and I so useless,” and 
tears shone in the invalid’s eyes. 

***They serve who only sit and wait,’ 
when that is all they can do,” replied 
Mrs. Gerry. It was easy to repeat a 
truth, strong and healthy as she was, 
but it was quite another matter to 
absorb it and earry it into one’s life 
with restfulness and patience. Mrs. 
Gerry had absolutely no conception of 
what it would be to sit down without 
the power of rising up again at the 
bidding of her will, still she was kind 
and thoughtful in her own way, a 
very practical way which had little of 
tenderness in it. “Ill ask Judd to 
bring me some strips of cut paper 
for you. and T’ll set you up in boxes 
for the first dozen, so you can begin 
hunting up your texts.” 

Life was roseate that day for the 
young girl as she searched her Bible 
for suitable texts. It was wonderful 
to her, the great number of loving 
messages she found for those in need, 
although she had thought she knew 
the old book quite thoroughly. Espe- 

‘ially was she surprised to find so many 
veautiful promises in the Old Testament. 

“Mother, what an endless chain of love 
it is,’ she said as her mother came in 
with her sewing to sit with her. “From 
Adam down people have had their cares 
and worries just as we have them, and 
God has given them the same comfort 
that He gives us. Hear this: ‘As thy 
days, so shail thy strength be.’ away 
over here in Deuteronomy.” 

“And it is just as true for Nellie Ham 
mond as it was for those old Israelites in 
the wilderness, that’s the best of it. Th 
isn’t outlawed or out of use,” Mrs. Ham- 
mond replied with a smile. It was doing 
her weary heart good to see crippled 
Nellie, who had fretted and grieved over 
her affliction so piteously, happy and in- 
terested once more. She had cherished 
such hopes for the bright. active girl in 
her school days. then came the fall which 
had injured her so severely. and hope was 
exchanged for grief and care which had 


By MRS. F. M. HOWARD 


not only whitened the mother’s hair, but 
aged the daughter prematurely. 

Money, oh yes, money and the care of 
some expensive specialist might cure Nel- 
lie, the local physician said, but there 
was no money to spend on an uncertainty 
in the humble home, so Nellie lived on 
With her certainty, pain and helplessness, 
with what patience she could. 

She had been a Sabbath 
School, and was fitting herself for a wider 


teacher in 


field of usefulness as a teacher when the 
hlow came, and it was particularly hard 
for her to give up her hope of being of 
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‘“ HAVEN'T YOU HEARD OF COMFORT POWDERS?’ 


use to others, instead of a helpless burden 
on those she loved most. 

“Yes, it is blessed that there are no 
Nellie 
said, with a little of her old, vivacious 
manner. 


obsolete promises in the Bible,” 


“Hear this. ‘The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms.’ T can testify that this is as 
real to me as it ever was to those ancient 
people. for when I was so weak with suf- 
fering that it burden to 
heart-beats 
wearied me. I felt as if His great arms 


seemed a 
breathe. and my _ very 
of love were underneath, holding me as 
mv father used to when TI was a little 
child. 


let go of my own feebleness and rest on 


It was such a comfort, mother. to 
His almighty strength.” 
The days passed more swiftly as Nellie 


searched for her texts. writing them out 


in her clear. beautiful hand, with a prayer 
that each might be a help to some needy 
son] Elsie was voing out on Saturdays 









to sell them for her, the good little sister 

who was always so willing to do anything 

she could to oblige Nellie. 

“Just see, Nell dear, only one package 
left out of the dozen,” she cried joyfully 
as she came in from her first trip. “I 
gave one of the boxes to old Mrs. Tuttle, 
she is so very old and poor, and she 
wanted one so much.” 

“That was right, Elsie,’ Nellie said. 
counting the ten quarters with a happy 
heart. It scemed so good to be able to 
earn even this little income. “Certainly 
Grandma Tuttle needs comfort if anyone 
does, and we are not too poor to doa 
little kindness for others.” 

In an expensive private room at a 
hospital a lady of wealth and fashion 
sat in a Inxurios reclining chair. She 
was clad in an exquisite morning 
robe, elaborately trimmed, her feet 
were encased in the softest of slip- 
pers and upon a table close by was a 
bouquet of expensive hot-house flow- 
ers. Upon her face, which would 
otherwise have been beautiful, was a 
frown of darkest discontent. There 
was a light tap at the door, and a ladv 
entered, one of those broad, genial 
souls who earry sunshine with them 
wherever they go. 

“How are you today, Mrs. Castle?” 
| she said, taking the listless hand into 
her own warm, wholesome clasp. 

j *““Ever so much worse, Cassie. Why 
can’t I be Helen to you as I used to be 
in the old days?” 

There was not a trace of sentiment 
in the hard, fretful voice, yet Mrs. 
Leroy was touched. “You shall be 
Helen, dear, always and ever if you 
wish it. I am so sorry you are not so 
well. I hoped that this beautiful day 
would help you.” 

“How can anything help me with 
the shadow of that hideous operation 
resting upon me. I sit here and think 
until I am wild with apprehension.” 

“Cannot you carry the burden to 

the Great Healer?” 

The great black eyes of the sick woman 
rested seornfully upon Mrs. Leroy’s face. 
“When He might so easily have prevented 
this trouble from coming upon me, why 
should He care to help me now.” she 
asked. 

“\We will not argue the question, dear 
Helen.” replied Mrs. Leroy gently, and 
changing the subject. she soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing a smile upon the 
haughty face. and a softer expression in 
the hard eves. 

“f brought you a box of comfort pow- 


ders. A young girl who is sadly afflicted 
puts them up, with many a praver for 
those to whom they come. You have in 


vour trouble every alleviation which 
wealth can procure, but she has to suffer 
in poverty.” And Mrs. Leroy put a small 
box into her friend’s hand as she took her 
leave. 

“Comfort what can she 
mean?” said Mrs. Castle to herself as the 


powders! 
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door closed. She untied the white rib- 
bon and opened the little box, wonder- 
ingly. Ona slip of paper was written the 
direction, “One to be taken daily’; and 
Mrs. Castle noted with surprise the 
tiful, even handwriting. 

“As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you,” she found inside 
the first little roll. She sat looking at it 
as if fascinated, while a mental 
came before her of the old home 


beau- 


vision 
where 
a tender. Christian mecther had ever 
turned a listening ear to every complaint 
or need of her children. 

She had wandered far away from the 
early teachings of that mother, and for 
years the Scriptures had been a 


book to her. 


She remembered a severe illness when a 


sealed 


child, and how many a night when she 
could not the mother had risen 
from her bed and taken her restless head 
upon her soothing. comforting, 
until the weary nerves relaxed 

could 
murmured Mrs. 


sleep 


posom, 
ana sleep 
came. “No one comfort me as 
mother could,” Castle, 
tears very near her proud eyes, longing 
with an unutterable longing for that ten- 
der touch, that dear, loving voice which 
had been so long silent. 

She was a better, a more patient wom- 
an that day for the message of the little 
comfort powder, and she found herself 
looking forward with almost impatience 
to the next day when another should be 
due. 

Six of the powders were opened before 
the dav came for the operation, and in 
those six days the haughty woman of so- 
ciety had read more and thought more of 
eternal things than ever before in her 
life. 


ities 


The dread and fear of the possibil- 
before her had 
sened. for the 


been greatly les- 
last little roll had said t 

her: “Though I walk through the valles 
cf the shadow of death I will fear no evil 
for Thou art 
closed her eyes with the happy conscious- 


with me.” and she had 
ness that whatever came she had given 
herself to Him who comforteth. 

Tt was a 


very weak but happy woman 


* * * 


OUR DAY 


whom Mrs. Leroy found on her next visit 
to the hospital. “God has been very good 
whispered, as #he 
tears gathered in her eyes and her thin 
hands rested in her friend’s strong, con- 


to me, Cassie,’ she 


forting clasp. “I can see how He has led 
me all the way along while I thought I 
was guiding myself. I think I should 
never have known Him had it not been 
for this sickness which I have rebelled 
against so bitterly.” 

“Then He was with you in the shadow?” 
inquired Mrs. Leroy, tenderly. 

“Oh yes, so true, so near, and my last 
thought as 1 went into unconsciousness 
was, ‘If I awake in His likeness I shall 
be satisfied.’ ” 

Mrs. Leroy bent and kissed the white 
face from which the pride and haughti- 
ness had gone. “I am so glad, Helen,” 

nd then there was silence between then. 
blessed comfort 


‘Those powders,” re- 


sumed Mrs. Castle. “And now I want to 
The last little 
roll says to me, ‘Who comforteth us in 
il our tribulation, that we may be able 


help that dear young girl. 


to comfort them which are in any trou- 
ble, by the comfort 
comforted of God,’ 


wherewith we are 
When I think how JT 
have appropriated all the good things of 
life. leaving the sorrowful and the needy 
they might, I am so hut- 
miliated. The moment I am able I wish 


to begin my new life of service, and this 


to suifer as 


young girl— 

“Wl 
what her humble messages have done for 
said Mrs. Leroy. “She has 
grieved so because she could not give ae- 


be so richly repaid in knowing 


your soul 


tive service to her Lord. She is a very 
sweet Christian, and very earnest.” 

gut not proud or over-sensitive, T 
want to bring a blessing into her life, 
Mrs. Castle, eagerly. 
“When I am strong enough, I must go 
and see her.” 

Tears of jov rolled down Nellie Ham- 
mond’s pale cheeks as Mrs. Leroy told 
her the story of the comfort powders. 
Tt was such a wonderful result from her 
poor little effort. the saving of a soul. 


Cassie.” replied 


* * * * 


“Oh, it is so sweet to be of use,” Nellie 
said softly. “I am so glad the dear lady 
lived through her trouble.” She little 
circle of influences 
Which she had helped to set in motion 


dreamed how the 


was to affect herself. 

Mrs. Castle was very wise and gentle in 
Not until Nellie could 
accept help from her as a favor from a 
dear friend did she mention the matter 
of assistance, and then the girl listened 
is one in a dream as Mrs. Castle unfolded 
her plans and hopes for her. 


her benetactions. 


To be able to walk once more, to teach, 
to live as others lived and be a help to 
her hard-working mother, rushed in upon 
her with such force that she could only 
clasp her thin hands and cry. 

“T have been corresponding with one of 
the most famous specialists in that line. 
and he is positive that vou can be cured,” 
Mrs. Castle was saying in her quiet, in- 
sistent way, “so if vou can be ready, we 
will start early next month.” 

Never mother watched over a_ beloved 
daughter more tenderly than Mrs. Castle 
watched over Nellie through all the weeks 
of pain and weakness attendant on the 
cure. She had been through the wine- 
press of suffering. and she knew its bit- 
terness, but she did not herself realize 
how it had distilled heavenly drops of 
tenderness and Christ-like patience which 
would forever change her character and 
life. 

When at last the girl could stand on her 
feet, could walk across her room without 
pain, it was doubtful which was the hap- 
pier of the two. 

“A few weeks at the seashore, my child, 
to get a little color in those pale cheeks, 
and then vou shall go home.” Mrs. Castle 
Nellie 
impatient to begin her long delayed life- 
work. “I need a whiff of sea air myself, 
and T have no daughter to enjoy it with 


said quietly when began to get 


And so another dream of Nellie’= 
realized, and the mother an? 
Elsie at home could wait for their day of 


me.” 
life was 


joy, knowing how gloriously and per- 


I 


feetly happy she was. 


* * * 


A WONDERFUL. SALT MINE IN KANSAS 





ICE COUNTY, KANSAS, is nearly in the center of the 
State. It lies almost on the border of that western 
part of Kansas where, as a well-known writer has said, 

“crops are very uncertain and the farmer must work ten days 
and sleep only on holidays.” Its population in 
only by 294 souls. But 


in the week 
1900, 14.745. 
Rice County has attained a claim to distinction that 
It is mining 


increased in ten 


vears 
is almost 


unique in this country. rock salt nearly a quarter 


of a mile under ground and has dug out of this mineral wealth 


about as manv streets as there are in Lvons, the capital of the 


habitants. 


county. a little city of some 1.700 it 


Fourteen vears ago some prospectors were searching for 


natural gas or oil when, much to their surprise. their drill at 
a depth of 830 feet penetrated hodv of rock salt. Several 
years later a company was organized to work the salt bed. 


and so a shaft was sunk. The shaft penetrated the bed of salt 


chaft heing 


to a depth of 265 feet, the bottom f the 19 
helow the surface. There were thirty or 
below the hottom of the shaft. 

One vein of salt. eighteen feet in thickness and of excep- 
tional purity. was selected for mining. and it is through this 
vein that the underground works have tended. The 
bottom of the shaft is the center of operations and the works 


tangular streets of a well- 


: 
been ex 


extending from it resemble the re 
laid-out town. The main streets are twenty-five feet in width, 


running east and west. At frequent intervals they are crossed 


by other streets of the same width, running north and south. 
From these cross streets rooms or chambers are dug out, each 
having a width of fifty feet; and between each room and the 
one next to it a pillar of salt is left, fifty feet wide, to support 
in other words, the salt roof over the workings 
As this bed is 
vielding nearly 500,000 barrels of salt every year it will be 
readily understood that the ramifications of these streets far 
helow the surface have become quite extensive. 


the ceiling, or, 


Which is only about ten feet above the floor. 


Ingenious machinery is used for mining, the operation be- 
ing comparatively simple. A mass ef salt is first undereut ore 
a level with the floor of the adjoining street by a channeling 
machine operated by compressed air. Holes are then made 
With air drills in the salt above this cut. 

The next step is to place dynamite in these holes, which 
is exploded by electricity, bringing the salt down to the floor 
of the The loose salt is then loaded on cars, each hold- 


mines. 


2 about two tons, and the ears are run on rails through the 


i 
streets to the shaft. The cars are hoisted to the top of a five- 
story mill that has been built directly over the mouth of the 
shaft. from the mine cars 
into erushers and passes by gravity down through different 


The salt is dumped automatically 


sized crushers to the sereen-room, where by screens of various 
It is then conveyed inté 
The sal* 


sizes it is separated into nine grades. 
large hins. whence it is loaded into railroad cars. 
is so pure that it requires no cleansing operations. 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY .. WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


EW people of a literary turn of mind 


fail to visit Atlanta without tak- 


ing some glimpses at the life and 


happy surroundings of Joel Chandler 
Hiarris, the author of “Unele Remus.” 
The bright pieture these visitors carry 
away from his sunny retreat will be of 


interest to all who have enjoyed his in- 
imitable tales, and to others who are only 
waiting for the opportunity to do so. 

Joel 


daily 


It is only about year since 
Chandler Harris discontinued his 
copy grind on The Atlanta Constitution. 
of the that his first 


success came to him something 


In view fact great 
literary 
over twenty years ago, and he has since 


produced a score of successful books, 
this statement is remarkable. 

At his home in West End the other day, 
Mr. Harris said he had kept on the jour- 
nalistic 


habit, 


merely from foree of 


treadmill 

and because the newspaper virus 
was in his blood, 

“T have a corn on this foot,” said he, in 

afHicted 

member, “which 1 got as a boy from 

bracin’ when | pulled a Washington hand- 


his droll tone extending the 


press down in Putnam County. I reckon 
I’m a constitutional printer. 

“Yes.” he confessed, with a sober tinge 
in his 
vainer 


asked if there 
that of a newspaper 
man, “it’s a good deal like pourin’ water 
in a sieve. It’s the most thankless, per- 
ishable kind of reckon. | 
thought I couldn't quit. but I've never re- 
gretted quittin’. In fact, I haven’t got 
over my surprise that I can feel so good 


voice, when 


work than 


was 


headwork, I 


out of harness.” 
An author who for a 


has seen his output 


score of years 
cur the impressive 
imprints of 


the country’s greatest pub- 


lishers would be expected to have a den, 
more or less luxurious. where, to the 
world 


ogre in his castle. senti 


without, he was somewhat of an 
eled by the dig- 
nity of a name. Not so “Unele Remus.” 
He works pretty much all over the place. 
but prineipally in his sen 


chamber. 


Evelyn's bed- 
The choice of such a workshop 
is characteristic of the man. 

This son, the third of four, is city edi- 
tor of The Atlanta 
young man’s tastes in 


with a 
mantel and 
Through his hands, as city 


Constitution 
wall 
adornment. 
editor of the most profusely illustrated 
daily newspaper in the South, pass the 
photographs of many notables after they 
hare to the engraver, 
and many of the staff's artists’ cartoons 
and pen drawings. 


served as copy 
The subjects are as 
various as the range of 
with a predilection for the 
sports Actors 
and the champions in some line of strenu- 
warm tint 
on rank, 


current news. 


’ 


ane 


stage 


evident. and actresses. 


ous endeavor, bespangle the 

rank 

in places almost obliterate it. 
In this Bohemia of artistic incongruity, 


of wall background, and, 


where the very air diffuses a sense of 


conventional abandon, the dean of juve- 
nile literature pecks away on his type- 
writer, crowding his soft copy sheets 
with the happy imaginings of a brain 
prompted by a heart that can metamor- 
phose a man into a child. 

After supper Mr. Harris generally 
vorks a couple of hours in his own bed- 


chaniber, retiring at a seasonable hour. 


\il told, he 


hours 


usually writes six or seven 


a day, the time being apportioned 
quite equally in forenoon, afternoon and 
evening. It is only within the last year 
or two that he has mastered the intrica- 


} 


cies of the typewriter, but he now com- 


poses to the machine readily and turns 


out as neat a piece of copy as a publisher 


could wish to examine. He never does 
his manuscript over, and the technicai 
corrections are few indeed. He com- 


poses from 1,500 to 2,000 words a day, 


When he is in writing mood, and it ts 
rarely that he is at a loss for inspiration 
When his 


composition is in 


imagination foggy and 


gets 
danger of pecomili2 


mechanical, he leaves his typewriter in 


the middle of a sentence and falls to 


romping with his animal friends, (seven 
cats and three dogs,) if his grandchildren 
ure not in the house, or torgets all about 
his story in a ramble over the baek lot 

Mr. Harris is a well preserved man for 
and life 
robust of 


his years experience —round- 


girth, and only 
dull the 
shoulders are 


faced, gray 


enough to terra cotta of his 


hair. His decidedly 
stooped, as would be the effect of unre- 
desk toil. He is at 


vavged on a 


mitting present en- 
little volume destined to be- 
come a juvenile classic. It will contain 
some 60,000 words, and his task is two- 
thirds done. It will be a volume of short 
stories for small children. He loves his 
work and finds it a sort of an elixir of 
life that makes hima boy at fifty-three 
Ilis child characters are living things to 
him, and as in faney he frolies with them, 
his heart becomes as a child’s, and he 
laughs and cries as their joys and sor- 


1ews draw the veil of ideality b-fore the 


objective world, 

The Harris home is an ideal one. Mrs. 
Ilarris is a French-Canadian woman. a 
devout Catholic, handsome, and lively 
disposition—too young looking to have 
five vrandehildren. There are six chii- 


dren—four sons and two daughters. Mr. 
Julian Harris, the oldest son, inherits in 
no small degree his distinguished father’ 
holds 
the responsible place 
Atlanta Con- 
stitution. He and-.his brother Lucian. a 


and instinets. and 


with signal ability 


news literary 


of managing editor of The 


rising voung business man, are the only 
ones of the children married. 
est. child, Joel Chandler 
hardly ten years old. 
The 


regretfully 


The voung- 


Harris, Jr.. is 


author of “Unele Remus” admits 


that the negro types of his 


real 
last-leaf darkies of 
held their 
pieturesque obsequiousness as a commer- 


books can hardly be studied from 


life now. Even the 


the old school are prone to 


cial commodity, and only the crawling 


pickaninnies are unperverted. ‘The ‘Un- 





cles’ have larnt a heap o’ blarney since 
the war,” sighs Mr. Harris 
ae 
AMERICANS AS BOOK BUYERS 

YROBABLY over 5,000,000 novels. 5,000,000 
I educational works and 5.\%#).00) nursery 
ooks have been sold to the American people 
dt g the present year, and though not 
one of their 50,000,000 readers may be any the 


better, each one of those 15,.4.00 has cost 
from ten to twenty cents in hard cash for 
ts materiait and workmanship, and distrib- 
ited two or three million solid dollars to the 
support of paper mills, printing nts. bind- 
eries and wagon drivers; while the profit on 
h, of a double sum, has paid the salaries 
thousands of educated clerks, bookkeepers, 
tists. authors and salesmen The fact of 
matter is, then, not that publishing is an 
immaterial and haphazzard industry. but one 
‘ the greatest and most definite industries 
of the age, 
ail -ading features in the American pub- 
undoubtedly fiction, 
and colored juveniles. In 
(sermany scholarship and philosophy lead; in 
belles lettres and political brochures: 
in England, travel and history bulk largely; 
it in America at present, where the bril- 
int, elastic and lucrative journalism of the 
laily press absorbs greedily and lavishly ex- 











business are 


shing 


<chool textbooks 


France, 


ides every literary expression of novelty or 
importance, fiction is supreme in the book 
market. According to the English corre- 


spondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, it is said 
that in England a sale of 10,000 copies makes 
a novel a success, and a sale of 5),000 copies 
is quite phenomenal; but in America we do 
not consider sales phenomenal below six fig- 
ures, and scores of books sell upward cf 20.000 





almost without being heard of. The 
sales of educational books, first and second 
standard readers. arithmeties, 
ete., are also enormous and these figures 
would fiil the man in the .street with amazed 
incredulity: but that goes without saying in 
a population which is advancing by leaps 
and bounds toward the hundred million mark, 
and consumed with a thirst for primary edu- 
eation unexampled in the history of any other 
country 





geographies, 


—> 
SAVINGS OF LITERARY MEN 

G™ WALTER BESANT'S will has been 
- proved under £7.000 and this leads Lon- 
don Truth to remark that within a few years 
writers who have made from £60.00, to £70,000 
by literature and journalism have died leav- 
ing practically nothing. Unless the literary 
man has private means (which is rarely the 
case) he lives upon his earnings. usually mar- 
ries and brings up a family, and often spends 
his professional income as recklessly as if it 
were derived from a capital sum in 

There are 


consols. 





very few succes writers why 
have saved their literary gains systematically 
from the first instead of treating them as 
income Carlyle and George Eliot did so. but 
Dickens did not begin to save money until he 
throughout life he suf- 
fered acutely and incessantly from pecuntary 
worries and anxieties. He was never short 
of ready money after his great crisis of 1844, 
but he was never easy about the future until 
ifter his enormously prefitable second Amer- 
ican trip in the winter ot 


was nearly 4). and 
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DR. KUYPER’S PERSONALITY 


R. KUYPER, the Dutch premier, who 
D has been exerting himself to end 
the Poer war, is one of the most remark- 
able of European statesmen, but is better 
known as a theologian than as a states- 
man. He represents in the twentieth 
century the undiluted Calvinism of the 
Synod of Dort. On the Calvinist popula- 
tion of Holland he has an immense hold, 
and he led the Disruption in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, which he viewed as ra- 
tionalistic. In many parts of Holland 
Dr. Kuyper’s church is much better at- 
tended than its State rival. Born in 1837, 
Dr. Kuyper became a member in 1874 of 
the Second Chamber of States-General. 
In 1880 he founded the free University of 
Amsterdam. He has written about a 
hundred printed books, the chief of them 
being an Encyclopaedia of Theology, in 
.three volumes. He _ edited a political 
daily paper and a weekly religious paper. 
_To the latter he contributed a long series 
of articles on the Holy Spirit, recently 
published in America. His amazing pow- 
ers of work, his splendid if pompous ora- 
tory, his energy and even fury in debate, 
have made him the most powerful man 
in Holland. His sympathies with the 
Boers are not only religious. They are 
political and temperamental, for at heart 
Dr. Kuyper is a Republican. 
A contemporary thus describes Dr. 
Kuyper: “I was struck by the negli- 
gence of his appearance, so utterly at 
‘variance with our conventional ideas of 
the looks of a great leader. His clothes 
were rather ill-fitting; he wore a brown 
flannel shirt and a stained collar. His 
thin black hair was parted in the middle, 
and he made the appearance of one who 
either studiously or accidentally neglects 
his person. He slipped quietly into a cor- 
‘ner of the church, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that every eye was bent upon 
him. I was so seated that I could study 
him quietly, and soon detected that this 
unconsciousness was only apparent. His 
black eye, glittering as dark stee}, 
scanned his surroundings; it is the very 
center of his power. I saw him in orn- 
torical motion the next day, when he 
swept the masses as does the storm 
field of grain. True enough he is some- 
what ectentric, but withal what a grand 
man he is!” 
— 

RISE OF LINDON W. BATES 
Congress should decide to build a 
canal across the isthmus it would 
undoubtedly bring Lindon W. Bates 
again into prominence. Mr. Bates was 
a Chicago boy twenty years ago, and was 
compelled through lack of funds to dis- 
continue his course at the Sheffield sci- 
entific school and begin work for a rail- 
road. Some years later he secured the 
eontract for building two miles of the 
Chieago drainage canal, and _ invented 
for use there a dredging machine which 





attracted immediate attention. Today 
the Volga river is being dredged by his 
machines, a dozen rivers and ports of 
Australia and Tasmania, the difficult 
harbor at Caleutta and another at Ant- 
werp. The international congress of 
navigation recently awarded him a gold 
medal; and upon hydraulic engineering 
in navigation he is ranked as the highest 
living authority. He is at present mak- 
ing his headquarters in London. 
—. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM’S SIX BOYS 
MPEROR WILLIAM of Germany, 
with all his apparent severity, is 
essentially a family man and is most de- 
voted to his wife and children. He is par- 
ticularly fond of his young daughter, Vic- 
toria Louise, born in 1892. She is the 
emperor's only daughter and came after 
six sons had been born to the royal cou- 
ple.” Recently a work was published on 
the personal side of the Emperor’s life. 
Some of the comments regarding the 
Emperor’s children have much human in- 
terest. 

Six high-spirited boys are sometimes 
difficult to keep in subjection. The writer 
relates an anecdote in point which he 
declares to be absolutely authentic. Pas- 
tor Frommel, court preacher, is granted 
frequent interviews with the Emperor. 
On one occasion before entering tlie 
study he had left his hat in the ante- 
room. Now it happened that a short 
time before the children had seen an 
opera hat and had amused themselves by 
trying to discover the secret of the 
mechanism that allowed it to open and 
shut at will. They took it for granted 
that good Herr Frommel’s hat was of 
similar species. When they found that it 
would not close up the crown prince is- 
sued orders to his brothers to sit down 
upon it. The effect was disastrous. The 
hat shut up for good and all. The con- 
sequent joy of adolescent royalty took 
on sueh hilarious voice as to attract 
Emperor, guest and attendants into the 
ante-room. 

The situation was so comical that Will- 
iam II. could not be angry, the less so as 
the pastor interceded for the culprits. 
A new hat was brought for Pastor From- 
mel, and the children 
reprimand. 


escaped with a 


At present there are only three smail 
boys and the little girl who play in the 


nursery. Even for the two elder ones of 
these serious work has already begun, 


and the education. like their general 
training, 1s organized with great severity. 
Naturally more is expected of a prince 
than of a simple citizen of the middle 
class. Above all, thorough acquaintance 


with all foreign languages, especially 
expected of every prince of 
the imperial house. The mapping of their 


hours of work for every day is made 


Freneh, is 


earefully beforehand, and the elasses at 
which 


they must be present are 


men- 


tioned. Almost to a moment, everything 
is regulated with military precision. Be- 
sides their intellectual training the 
young princes have to be developed from 
a physical point of view. 

<_ 


COUNT DE CASTELLANE’S RECORD: 


HE report that George J. Gould and 
¢ Miss Helen Gould were required by 
the courts to pay the debts of Count and 
Countess Boni de Castellane brings the 
Frenchman again into unfavorable public 
notice. But while Americans are apt to 
hold the disgrace the 
Frenchmen are paying considerable at- 
tention to his speeches in the French 
Deputies. The Count has 
done rather well as a Deputy. He was 
cause of the downfall of 
General de Gallifet, as it was his inter- 
pellation upon the Fritch case that led to 
Gallifet’s throwing down the gauntlet to 
the Chamber and finally resigning. To 
overthrow a Minister is an important 
feat. Count Boni is a firm advocate of 
imperialism, and holds up Germany, Eng- 
land, Russia and the United States as ex- 
amples. 

Marquis de Castellane, Count Boni’s 
father, is an exceedingly clever man. His 
three sons have all entered in political 
careers. 

One of the Marquis’ pet theories is that 
the present republic cannot be replaced 
without a new program, which the Mar- 
quis justly concludes is impossible, for 
there is nothing radically new to base it 
upon. Orly a great foreign war, a gen- 
eral labor strike, or some event of simi- 
lar importance could bring about a 
change of government. Little reforms 
will not produce the slightest effect upon 
the French people. A national calamity 
or a money crisis might be efficacious, 
but no small will. The old 
Marquis has shrewdly summed up the 
present situation. 


spendthrift in 


Chamber of 


the indirect 


measures 


— 
DR. PARKER'S GREETINGS 


T is said of the venerable Dr. Parker, 

pastor of City Temple, London, that the 
most remarkable feature of his person- 
ality is his wonderful power of rejuve- 
nescence. He will speak for a time as if 
he were close to the end of his earthly 
ministry, and then suddenly astonish 
everybody by his display of force and 


power. 
Some years ago, Dr. Parker sent 
out Christmas messages to eminent 


rulers and ecclesiastics. This year he did 
the same, sending greetings to the King, 
to the President of the United States, to 
the Lord Mayor of London, to Canon 
Henson, to the Dean of St. Paul's, and to 
the editors of the press. To the latter 
he said in conclusion: ‘Everybody reads 
the newspapers. Everybody, or nearly 
everybody, believes the newspapers. How 
ean they do otherwise? The news is 
printed, and who dare disbelieve what is 
reported in blaek and white? Newspa- 
pers are more than merely paying prop- 
erty; they are solemn and growing re- 
sponsibilities. They are mightier than 
the military; they are as ubiquitous and 
penetrating as the air we breathe. The 
pulpit appeals to the help it 


with its almost omnipotent force to bless 


press to 


and save the world.” 
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RADIANT ENERGY WITHOUT HEAT 


WILLIAM HALLOCK of 
University 


ROF. Co- 

lumbia 

a new kind of light which is with- 
out heat. the 
an experiment made with certain chemi- 
eal substances which have long been 
known to radiate a mysterious energy. 


has diseovered 


His discovery is result of 


the source of which scientific men have 
not succeeded in tracing. This form of 


energy, well known under the name of 
Becquerel rays, after the French scientist 
who discovered it, has always manifested 
its presence in much the same manner 
as ordinary light, except in 
portant feature of not being 
instance, photographs could be made with 
the rays if sensitive plates were left 
exposed to their influence in dark 
rooms, but no one had been able 
heretofore to see the rays. Prof. Hallock 
hit upon a plan for rendering them visi- 
ble and as they emanate from thousands 
of substances, the discovery is important. 

“In the first place,” said Prof. Hallock, 
in an interview, “it must be conceded 
that the word darkness is only a relative 
term. There are very few places in the 
world that are abolutely dark in the true 
sense of the word. The number of sub- 
stances which are capable of storing sun- 
light all day and then emitting it at night 
is very great. 


the one im- 


visible. For 


“Prof. McKissick of Auburn, Ala., made 
experiments with many 
stances such as sugar, glucose and chalk, 
and was able to make photographs with 
the energy that emanated from them 
after they had been exposed to the sun 
all day. 

“Now, you know that X-rays were long 
invisible until tungstate of calcium was 
used in the fluroscope to make them vis- 
ible. It occurred to me that some sim- 
ilar substance might be combined with 
certain products of pitchblende to make 
them visible. After some consideration | 


common = sub- 


fixed upon  platino-barium-cyanide. I 
tried it with the salts. The experiment 
Was a success. I was able to see the 
light. 


“Iam of the opinion that something 
practical may be made out of this gen- 
eral subject of phosporescence or self- 
luminosity of objects. Not only have we 
discovered that most natural objects have 
the capacity for storing sunlight, but 
here is the apparent capacity for crea- 
ting light itself possessed by many sub- 
Stances which heretofore were supposed 
to be inert. There is room at least for 
teflection, when, as Becquerel points out, 
a quiet, peaceful bit of white salt is cn- 
Pable of shooting off rays with a velocity 
of over 92,500 
most, 


There is 


the 


miles a second. 


urgent need for discovering 





source of this energy in view of its util- 
ization by mankind. 


“Even in its present condition enough 
is known of the subject of phosphores- 
admit of 
that 


buildings might help out the twilight ma- 


cence to 
tion. I 


a little experimenta- 
believe the owners of office 
terially by the judicious use of certair 
luminous paints. For instance, the walls 
and ceilings of oftices could be covered 
with these paints and made to emit light 
enough to last with the twilight on win- 
ter evenings until the 
And if the hallways of houses 
and publie buildings were to be coated in 
like one could get about them 
at night without the aid of more artifi- 
cial light. 

“It is possible that the discovery of the 
source of of the Becquerel rays 
the cause of 
and vegetable phosphorescence. This has 
been a subject of investigation during all 
the ages, and especially during the last 
century, but it 


close of office 


hours. 


Manner 


energy 


might lead us to animal 


cannot be said to have 
Yet some of the manifesta- 
truly wonderful. are 
over 300 kinds of luminous beetles in the 


world and they 


been solved. 
tions are There 
form only a small pro- 
portion of the lower animals which carry 
their light with You have 
yourself perhaps heard wonderful stories 
of the 
tropical insects and of certain deep sea 
animals. Lord Géorge Campbell told of 
a huge pyrosoma trawled up from 2,200 
fathoms during the Challen- 
ger. It emitted a great quantity of light 
when irritated. It was a large sac-shaped 
animal and as it lay in the tub at night 
the men wrote their names in full length 
on its back, the names standing out bril- 
liantly in letters of 


own them. 


hght emitting capacity of some 


voyage of 


light. There are 
other tales quite as wonderful, but the 
theories accounting for these lights are 


really too numerous to be told. 
“Radium is the newest force with which 
we have to deal. In spite of its speed of 
92,500 miles a second the waste from less 
than a half inch of surface is only a mili- 
The 
possibiities for the substance are great.” 


gram in a thousand million years. 
— 

NEW STORAGE BATTERY 

RANKLIN H. HEAD delivered a lee- 

ture before the students in the Col- 

lege of Commerce and Administra- 


tion at the Universitv of Chicago not 
long ago on “The Steel Industry,” in the 


of which he made a valuable di- 
gression and referred to the new storage 
battery invented by Mr. Edison. 

“When I was in New York recently my 
old Mr. 


storage battery he has invented. 


course 


friend. Edison, told me of a new 


If what 
he thinks is true he has made a most vai- 
The 


tial le 


storage battery for electricity. 
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lead storage battery in use on one street 
ear line today is too expensive; it weighs 
seven tons and has to be recharged after 
four-mile trip. The new battery 
Mr. Edison has invented weighs in pro- 
portion one-fourth and seems indestructi- 
ble. He has had batteries in his labora- 
tory a year and a half, and they have 
His in- 
the 


every 


kept their charge of electricity. 
vention is of enormous value to 
world. 

There power 
about us, if the power they afford could 
Take the windmill—it is 
But with the new Edison 

the windmill could run 
a dynamo when the wind blows and the 
power generated could be saved in a stor- 
age battery. 

“A belt of windmills around Chicago, 
say for forty miles, could supply storage 
batteries with enough electricity to light 
the whole City of constantly, 
and possibly to heat it, too. 


are endless sources . of 
be stored up. 
not constant. 
stcrage batter) 


Chicago 


“For manufacturing purposes the stor- 
age battery would prove of great value. 
Take a factory where the manufacturer 
has 100 horse power provided constantly. 
At noon when the plant is shut down 
there is a great waste. With the use of 
a storage battery the manufacturer could 
save all the power. 

“The farmer’s windmill would mean 
much more to him. By the use of a 
dynamo and a storage battery he could 
have his, windmill do the threshing and 
the corn for fodder, while his wife 
could have it to heat the flatirons and 
do the churning. He might put up three 
windmills heat, his house without 
the use of fuel.” 


cut 


and 


<— 


ae PROLONGS LIFE BY CHEMICALS] * = 
P ROFESSOR JACQUES LOEB, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been continuing 
his investigations on the subject of life and 
death. At a meeting of the American Physio- 
logical Society he read a paper entitled, “On 
the Prolongation of Life of Unfertilized Eggs 
of the Sea Urchin by Potassium Cyanide.” 


Death, Professor Loeb affirmed, was not a 
negative process, a simple breaking down of 
tissues, as it has been regarded up to this 


time but an active agent born with the birth 
of the egg, and destined, if not checked, to 
gain the upper hand of the life instinct and 
bring about extinction. But, greater even 
than the discovery of this death tendency of 
all life substance is Professor Loeb’s an- 
nouncement that he has been able to check 
it, in the eggs of the sea urchin at least, by 
means of chemical agents. 

The Un- 
fertilized eggs of the sea urchin were placed 
k solution of potassium cyanide and 
ordinary con- 
infertilized egg dies in a few 
the death agents born 
with it. At the end ef several days the eggs 
were again examined found to be 
still capable of fertilization and@ of producing 
healthy animals. 


experiments, he said. were simple. 
na wea 
bandoned for several days. In 
diticns an 

1 iestroyed by 


hours 


and were 


In explaining the results Professor Loeb 
said that the ‘‘mortiferous processes” were 
due to the actions of certain ferments of an 
inknownh nature, whose destructire tenden- 


Vv was counteracted by the potassium salts. 
The life history of a sea urchin, or a human 
individual for that matter. was explained 
inder Professor Loeb’s theory in the follow- 
ng manner by one of his assistants: 

“The egg is born with the two tendencies 
toward life and death, the death agent being 
the stronger by far. When the egg is ferti- 
lized, a ferment. ‘enzyme’ in scientific pare 
lanee, is introduced, which banishes the life 
nstinet and gives additional impetus to the 
life agent. In the course of time the life 
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agent grows weakened with age the death 
agent regains strength, and finally acquires 


the mastery. Extinction of the individual 
results.” 
— 
THE SPECTROGRAPH 
CCH interest has been aroused by an 


invention perfected by Dr. 
Sylvestre, a former resident in America, by 
means of which a person at the telephone is 
enabled to see, as well as hear, anyone to 
whom he may be speaking. The details in 
regard to this new annihilator of space, to 
which the name of Spectrograph has been 
given, have not been made public yet; but the 
Belgian newspapers quite satisfied as 
to its probable success and commercial value, 
and even King Leopold is interested in it, so 
far as to have permitted that a special audi- 
ence be arranged for him at which Dr. Syl- 
vestre is to exhibit and explain his instru- 
ment. Dr. Sylvestre’s instrument, it is ex- 
plained, can be attached to any ordinary tele- 
phone wire, and requires mutual consent for 
Its use. ° 


recently 


seem 


— 

RESULTS OF BALLOON ASCENSIONS 
Seri ot the results of the scientific bal- 

loon ascensions made in Europe under 
the direction of the Aeronautical Committee 
are of no little interest. Great variations o! 
temperature have been found at different io- 
ecalities even in the uppermost layers of the 
atmosphere. The coldest regiens lie to the 
nurtheast, the warmest to the southwest of 
the continent. ‘The lowest pressures are 
above England; the highest above southenst- 


ern Europe. The velocity of the wind in- 
creases from 8.3 meters per second at 1,oW 
meters altitude to 11.2 meters at 2,300. At alti- 
tudes above 6,000 meters the velocities are 
prebably above 16 meters. 

ee 

NOTES 


A remarkable innovation is about to be 
made in Paris. The policemen on night duty 
are to have electric lights on various parts 
of their uniforms and at the extremities of 
their batons. These will be worked by press- 
ing a waistcoat button, and the object is the 
regulation of the street traffic. 

Alaska and the United States may soon be 
connected with a line of wireless telegraphy. 
Seattle, Wash., capitalists are negotiating 
with Chicago firms for equipment for the 
proposed line, and the promoters believe that 
with the opening of the summer season the 
line will be in operation between Nome City 
and Seattle. 

The largest spark of lightning that can be 
produced artificially is not quite seven feet 
in length. Such a spark, which is of practical 
use in the study of the phenomena of light- 
ning, is produced by the tremendous power of 
3,000,000 volts of electricity, or several thou- 
sand tiraes the power used in electrocuting a 
criminal. A spark of this description was 
produced at the Jefferson physical laboratory 
at Harvard University. 

A system of wireless telephony by which 
the sounds of the human voice may be trans- 
mitted great distances without wires has re- 
cently been perfected by Nathan B. Stubble- 
field, an electrician and inventor, of Mur- 
ray, Ky., who is Known through several elec- 
tric devices patented in this country and in 
Europe. He claims that a central station 
could be erected in the United States and the 
weather bulletins flashed into every home. 
He says news of Presidential elections and 
other important matters could be bulletined 
in similar fashion. 

It has recently been discovered that under- 
lying London is an immense lake in a chalk 
basin twenty-five hundred square miles in ex- 
tent. It has been ascertained that the annua! 
rainfall that sinks to this lake one hundred 
feet below the surface of the ground, amounts 
to two hundred and eighty thousand million 
gallons, which would give 3. daily yield of 
seven hundred and sixty-seven million gal- 
lons. An artesian well has lately tapped the 
lake at Clapham, and it is pointed out that 


all that is necessary to ensure a water supply 
is to sink a sufficient number of wells. 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


DIRECT PRIMARY IN MINNESOTA 


. HE direct primary election law, 

which is now in operation in Min- 
nesota, is being watched with a great 
deal of public interest. The plan provides 
virtually for the of candi- 
dates for office by a popular vote in the 
primaries, thus doing away with conven- 
tions and the “middle-man”™ in politics. 
Four years ago this system was applied 
experimentally by the Legislature of Min- 
nesota to Hennepin County, where Min- 
neapolis is situated, and so well did it 
work that the last Legislature has ap- 
plied the system to the whole State, ex- 


nomination 


cepting from its operations certain offi- 
like the ana 
State ticket. Mayors of 
other municipal officers, 
Congress, officers, 
Representatives in the Legislature, ete., 
are to be chosen on this plan. 

The idea is not wholly new. In parts 
of the South where a Democratic nomina- 
tion is regarded as an absolute finality. 
the primaries over the nomination of 4 
candidate for Congress often bring out a 


however, Governor 
most of the 
cities and all 
members of 


cers, 


county 


stupendous vote,and are conducted on this 
theory, the man getting the largest num- 
ber of individual ballots being the nomi- 
nee. In Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, now 
Governor of the State, has long been try- 
ing to have this system adopted, and it is 
suggested that the agitation he started 
in that quarter may have occasioned the 
change in Minnesota, which he has thus 
far been unable to bring to pass in Wis- 
consin. 

The Minnesota plan would obviously 
have certain merits and certain defects. 
It would, under the latter head, deprive 
the party of the results of strategy, and 
would each time make the nominee the 
man representing the general party av- 
erage. A writer in the New York Evening 
Post points out that Mr. Shepard would 
hardly have been nominated for Mayor 
of New York by the Democrats under 
such a system. All the delicate touches 
of geographical and racial balance to par- 
ty tickets would seemingly be lost. The 
nomination of a candidate above the 
heads of the party, in order to reach out 
after some independent or unattached 
vote, would apparently be very difficult 
to bring about. Perhaps it 
more honest that party should 
nominate its average candidate or the 
man whom its rank and file most wanted 
to vote for. It is maintained in Minne- 
sota that this does away with much of 
the intrigue of machine polities, and so 
is a great reform. 


would be 
every 


The spoils system is 
less essential, it is believed, where all the 
people control nominations than where a 
few party leaders and middlemen do the 
business: it is possible to provide offices 
under the spoils theory for all the ‘“work- 
ers.” but quite impossible in this way to 


bribe a whole people. Just at the pres- 


ert “getting things” with which to pay 
party workers seems to be the great 


study in our practical politics. The work- 
ers all want “something.” 
candidates who are both rich and un- 
scrupulous can reward party workers 
with money; to reward them with offices 
involves the spoils sytem somewhere, and 
that is proverbially 


Only those 


unsatisfying and a 





source of loss to the man who has the 
spoils to dispose of. 

The form of bribery which would be 
emphasized under a universal application 
of the Minnesota system, in which the 
people directly make the decisions, would 
he the control of the press. The news. 
papers would take the place of party 
“bosses” in virtually working up public 
sentiment, and the politicians, seeing 
this, would promptly plan to control the 
press. They are already doing this in 
many Western States. In Montana a few 
o, When Marcus Daly was still 


years ag 
the newspapers were divided into 


living, 
Clark organs and Daly organs, and no 
journal unaided by the subsidy of one or 
the other could expect to make much 
headway. Probably the system is too 
new in Minnesota to have had any practi- 
cal effect on the control of the press, but 
that this would be one of the natural re- 
sults of such a plan seems clear. 
— 
WANTS CUBA TO BE A STATE 
N a communication to the 

l News G. W. Jackson 


Indianapolis 
of that city dis- 
cusses the problem, which is now uppermost 
in the public mind, as to what relations we 
shall hold with Cuba. In the course of his 
remarks he says: 

We are pledged to Cuba’s independence, 
and should keep faith, but full independence 
for her is impossible, as her feebleness neces- 
sitates dependence on us for protection from 
the rapacity of other nations; and her pros- 
perity, too, is dependent on us, the great mar- 
ket for products like hers. 

She has competitors in the market—Louisi- 
ana, Porto Rico and Hawaii. To have satis- 
factory success, she must have equality with 
her competiturs, to whom the market is free, 
Any abatement of our tariff would be a ben- 
efit to her, but not enough for her adequate 
prosperity. 

She desires, and is not censurable for the 
desire to have the benefits of our Union 
without its burdens—freedom to sell in our 
market, because it is the best, and to buy in 
others, when the cheapest. No nation, of 
course, makes such a concession for the sake 
of another. 

Prosperity and security are indispensables 
to happiness. Cuba’s path to these is plain; 
but let her have her choice in obedience to 
our oObligation—pseudo independence, with all 
its ills, or statehood, with many blessings. 

Are her people fit for our Union? They 
are mongrels like ourselves, being white, 
black and intermediate, and as fit as the 
mass of our heterogeneous immigrants, and 
the mass of our citizens in Pennsylvania and 
New York, for Cubans of no shade have ever 
fallen to self-enslavement to political bosses 
or other monsters. Many of her people have 
ieen educated in our country, and her better 
class is dominant, and. in honor. morals and 
intelligence will compare well with the best 
class in anv country. 

30th would gain by the sisterhood 
She would soon be the gem, not only of the 
Antilles, but of the agricultural world. No 
other merely agricultural country would show 
an equal degree of prosperity. 

We would get the Gibraltar of the gulf and 
of the natural highway of this great valley; 
get a needed accession of large tropical ter 
ritory, at our door, yielding all we want of 
the great necessity to us, sugar, at reduced 
price, and enabling us to retain the many 
millions of money we now have to part with 
annually for sugar; we would get a valuabl2 
enlargement of our home market for out 
agricultural and fabril products. 

Real independence and prosperity not being 
possible for her, outside of the Union, her 
proper place is in it, and in it she must, by 
her necessities, come, sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better for her and for us. Hu- 
manity says let her come. 


Sides 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD FOR CHINA 


HE <American-China 
Company 

a firm basis with William Barclay 
Parsons of New York as president, and 


Development 


has been organized on 


W. Kk. Bryce as secretary of the company. 
An ofticial demand has been made on the 
Chinese government for the 
bonds against the construction of the 
Hankow-Canton Railway, which has been 
undertaken by the company. 


issuing of 


Necessary funds have been subscribed 
by the stockholders to begin the building 
the money has 
been deposited with J. P. Morgan & Co.. 
the company’s bankers. It is said that a 
general manager will be sent to China 
this month to make preparations for be- 
ginning work, and that construction will 
follow shortly thereafter. 


of the first section, and 


The American China Development Com- 
pany will extend the road from Hankow, 
or, more properly speaking, from Wu- 
chang, an the southern bank of the Yang- 
tse, southward to Canton. 
with the line under construction by the 


Connecting 


Belgian syndicate, and apparently having 
understanding with the pro- 
jectors of that enterprise, the American 


a friendly 


line will provide the southern section of 
a great trunk road, extending from the 
capital to Canton, the great port on the 
China Sea. At Peking connection will be 
made with the Chinese Imperial Railway. 
whose northern arm joins the Manchu- 
rian branch of the Trans-Siberian road 
in the neighborhood of New Chwang. 
will 
established between Canton and the great 
capitals of Europe. 


Direct rail communication thus be 


the 
twice 


The provinces to be traversed by 
population 


as great as that of the United States, and 


American line have a 
are rich both in agricultural and mineral 
wealth. 
ant coal mining region in the Province of 
Hunan and other demands of loeal traftie 
Will require the construction of 


The development of an import- 


branches 


which will bring the length of line be- 
tween Hankow and Canton to about 900 
miles. From Canton it is intended to ex- 


tend it to a point on the mainland oppo- 
site Hongkong. a piece of construction 
extending over 130 miles, which an Eng- 
lish syndicate is understood to be read, 
to undertake. 


Following the analogy of the Lu-Han 


line, the Hankow-Canton railway will b 
known as the “Yueh-Han Railway.” 
“Yueh” being the literary. name of Can- 
ton. The road will cross or reach the ter- 
tile and well-developed provinces of Hu- 


Peh, Huan, CKianksi, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung, and doubtless will serve 
their various provincial capitals with 
branch lines for tributary traffic. The 


chief products of these regions are tea, 
silk, cotton, rice, millet and other cereals. 
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leaving to be taken into account later the 
extensive mineral deposits, which are all 
but untouched. 

na 


FRANCE TO STUDY AMERICAN METHODS 
Sige French Government has sent M. Leo- 

pold Mahbilleau to the United States with 
a view to the establishment of a high-class 
French industrial and commercial training 
school in one of the large cities of this coun- 
try. 

Of the plan for 
school, M. Mabilleau says: ‘‘We do not yet 
know in what center of population we shall 
be able to realize our scheme. There is Phila- 
deiphia, for example; there is New York, and 
then there is Chicago. Now there seem to be 
certain financial advantages in favor of a 
foundation at Chicago. Yet Philadelphia, 
with its great commercial museum, 
ve the 


we want would answer all our wishes. 





establishing an industriat 


seems to 
best choice, and for a school such as 
Thus 
far we have reached no decision in the mat- 
reason is that I not yet com- 
pleted my inquiries. while another is that we 
i from two places—the offer of a 
site from Chicago, and the offer of a building 
from Philadelphia. So that for the present 
the scheme is rather vague. 1 must confer 
with the heads of some of your States and 
ites in order to see what can be done offi- 
cially in the matter. 

The French 


send over here 


ter: ole have 


ive offers 





Government is disposed to 
several young engineers—some 
of the most likely pupils from our schools at 
heme—to get here the proficiency in industry 
ind commerce which we feel that you have 
ittuined and can teach. We want to do for 





young men who want to perfect them- 
selves in these branches the same _ thing 
that we do in other branches for pupils whom 


we send to Italy. We wish to find here, 






therefore, a ce in number of people engaged 
in the la ndustrial enterprises who will 
receive some of our most capable young men 

pension,” as it were, in order that they 
m acquire that advanced industrial and 


ommercial Knowledge whieh can he gained 
better than in any otaer country. In the 
which I have set myself, I 
New York confrere who, thoussh not officia!ly 


nnected with the scheme, aas 


here 


task to have a 


obliging!y 


dertaken tu ‘sonrd’ some of yeur chambers 
ommerece voards of trade and industri:l 
firins on the subject. During a portion of th: 
me I shall in and have as associate in the 
vork M. Jules Cambon, who recently repre- 
sented my country at Washington; and only 
tfter our return to France wi there he miy 
si reached in the matter 


<__ 


WIDENING USE OF ALCOHOL 








7. HE President of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society in his repert called at- 
ieution to the fact that scienti advices to 

temperance world tell us of a widening 

rket for alcohol. The president of France 
is thoroughly committed to the extension of 
t ise of alcohol for manufacturing and 
hemical purposes. Enthusiasts are painting 
pictures of a future when the coal miner 
will leave his underground labor, and spend 


the sunlight, raising beets, po- 
which can be manufactured 
power than 


iis energy in 
toes and graiz 


into an aleohol of greater caloric 


wtroleum, costing perhaps fifteen cents a 
gallon; so cheap that it can be used as a sub- 


stitute for all fuel. 
said to given 
} lirection of the 


Recent experiments are 
have great encouragement in 


wider use of ethylice or 
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grain alcohol, as well as the methylic or wood 
alcohol; a tendency which may, at no remote 
period, bring the destructive agency to so 
common a use that revenue taxes cannot in 
hibit a widespread service of the kind. 
— 
A STEAMSHIP TO BEAT ALL RECORDS 

gens North German Lloyd Company is 

building what will be the biggest steam- 
ship in the world, and it will be the first to 
eross the Atlantic in less than five days 
The steamer is now being hurried to corn- 
pletion at Stettin, and will have a contract 
speed of 24% knots an hour, calculated to pro- 
pel it from Lizard Head to Fire Island in four 
days and twenty hours. The vessel will ex- 
ceed its predecessors in every respect. Its 
length will be 707 feet—7 feet longer than the 
Celtic. Its horse power will be 40,000—4,400 
greater than its nearest rival. the Deutsch- 
land. This latest greyhound will be equipped 
with six separate decks, one more than has 
hitherto been used in shipbuilding. It will 
cost 15,000,000 marks ($3,570,000), will carry 1,283 
cabin passengers, 784 steerage and 545 of a 
erew. Captain Englehart, who will command 
the vessel, is now in Stettin overseeing the 
fastening of every bolt and rivet. 

<— 

NEW SYSTEM OF TELEGRAPHY 
_ new Hungarian system of telegraphy, 

the introduction of which was ane- 
nounced eighteen months ago, has been a mar- 
The system has been ine 
stalled Budapest and Fiume, a 
distance of 375 miles, and is in practical 
working order at a speed of 40,000 words an 
hour. The messages are written in Roman 
characters, and require no transcription. 
Negotiations are in progress for establishing 
the system in France and Germany. The 
latter government will give it a trial between 
serlin and Cologne, and the installation will 
be completed in a short time. The system is 
combination of telegraph, the 
photograph, the messages 
sensitized paper by ray 


velous success. 


between 


an ingenious 
telephone, and 
being written on 


light. and developed and fixed by an auto- 
matic process 

— 

NOTES 
The report is that Chinese officials have 


found treasure to the value of over 100,000,00) 
taels in gold and silver, which was buried in 
the women’s quarters of the Palace before the 
Court tled from Pekin. 

The amount of new railway construction in 
the United States during last year was about 
This was 1,000 miles more than 
mileage of the preceding year, and 
24 miles more than the average construction 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 
child labor in 
cent in the last year, 
report of the State 
inspectors 
factories, 


19,839, 


SW omiles. 
the hew 


The employment ot Illinois 
has increased 39 per 
according to the annual 
Factory 
found 14.256 
ind in 11 the number had 
of 5.583. 


Commission. In 1900 the 
children at work in the 
srown to 
il Increase 
It is claimed that a new train, which start- 
do recently 1 Paris and Ca- 
ais for the convenience of passengers going 

ind coming from England, will be the fast- 
covers the distance in 


between 


unning 


eat in the world. It 


three rs, despite i stop of four minutes 


it Amiens and slow steaming 
City of Calais to the harbor. 


through the 


W ashing- 
year's 


The Agricultural Department at 


ton has issued its estimate of the 





orn crop, showing a total yield for all the 
States of 1.250.597.0000 bushels Of this the 
statement shows that Nebraska, notwith- 


weather, will furnish 166,- 
more than one-tenth of the 


standing the dry 
367,000 bushels, or 
entire crop. 

It is reported 
field has 
northeastern part of 


immense diamond 
discovered in the 
Ferguson county, Mon- 
tana. It is also reported that Tiffany, the 
well-known New York has. pro- 
nounced the gems to be of very superior qual- 
itv. The discovery made by a man 
named Cliff Deo, who was in that part of the 
country on a hunting trip. 


that an 


recently been 


jeweler 


was 
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A PLEA FOR THE SMALL COLLEGE 


y J. BRYAN made an address before 
/ , the alumni of Illinois College on 
“The Small College,” which deserves the 
attention of educators and parents. In 
the course of his remarks he said in sub- 
stance: 
The tendency toward consolidation and 
centralization is manifesting itself in the 


donations made to the large colleges. 
Harvard, Yaie, Princeton, Cornell, the 
Chieago and Stanford universities, and 


others of this class, have received enor- 
mous gifts. But is there not danger that 
the cause of education may be injured 
rather than aided if the great institu- 
tions become so strong as to destroy the 
small college? There is no doubt that 
the large colleges and universities have 
advantages in the way of libraries and 
apparatus that the small college cannot 
afford, but has not the small college, on 
the other hand, certain advantages over 
the larger institutions? 

lf within a certain territory there are 
two hundred boys who can and will pa- 
tronize a local college, probably not over 
one hundred of them would attend a 
distant college. If the withdrawal of the 
one hundred causes the closing up of the 
local college, the number of graduates 
from that territory may be diminished 
rather than increased by the establish- 
ment of the large institution, and the 
danger is still greater if those who are 
able to endow the smaller colleves are 
persuaded to give to the large institu- 
tions. 

There is a fellowship, too, among the 
students of a small college which is im- 
possible among the students of a great 
educational institution. Where several 
thousand boys are thrown together they 
are quite likely to divide into classes 
and cliques separated from each other 
by social lines and differences in the style 
of living, especially if, as in some places. 
the rich students have sumptuously fur- 
nished rooms, while others are forced to 
live in more modest apartments. Stu- 
dents do not need to be taught the arti- 


ficial distinctions that are based upon 
wealth or pedigree; they learn’ these 
soon enough after entering life. There 


is a democracy about small colleges that 
is wholesome in its influence upon the 
student. 

There is a third advantage in the small 
college which cannot well be overesti- 
mated, namely, the influence which the 
instructor exerts on the student. The 
years spent in college cover a critical 
age. It is the period when the boy’s 
ideals are being formed, when hxbits are 
being contracted and when he is likely 
to enter upon an upward or a downward 
course. The teacher in a small college 
knows the students intimately, and can 
supply to a large extent the 
care and watchfulness so much needed 
at such a time. The example of the 
teacher, a kindly suggestion, or a reproof 
given in an affectionate way may mean 


parental 


an immense amount to the boy and to his 
parents. This close personal contact is 
impossible where the teacher meets sev- 
eral hundred boys in a class-room or lee- 
ture hall. It should be remembered that 
the object of education is not the pro- 
duction of a scholar merely, but the pro- 
duction of a man, and a man has a heart 
as well as a head. The moral element 
in education cannot be neglected without 
infinite danger to the and to 
Whether the education 
prove a blessing will depend largely upon 
the life purpose of the man who pos- 
sesses it, and nothing is more helpful in 
the implanting of a high and noble pur- 
pose than the constant daily influence of 
a pure-minded, devoted and conscientious 
instructor. 

Those who have money to give to the 
cause of education may well consider 
whether the small college is not deserv- 
ing of a larger share than it is now re- 
ceiving. 

Mr. D. K. Pearson of Chicago has 
shown great wisdom in dividing his for- 
tune among a large number of small in- 
stitutions instead of bestowing a large 
endowment upon one institution. While 
some rich men have been identifying 
themselves with a single college or in- 
vesting their money where it will return 
large dividends in dollars, he has been 
making an investment more permanent 
in its character, more profitable to the 
community and richer in reward to him- 
self. Those who aid a worthy cause or 
give impetus to some movement for the 
uplifting of man build for themselves 
monuments which will outlast the gran- 
ite and the bronze. The current that 
flows from heart to heart is infinite in 
the extent and duration of its influence, 
and those who use their money in such 
a way that they feel that they are con- 
tributing to the welfare of their fellows 
enjoy a satisfaction and happiness which 
wealih cannot purchase. 

— 
SUPPORTS ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


AY R. ISRAEL ZANGWILL, the  fa- 
M mous author, has put his shoulder 
to the wheel and is doing and saying all 
in his power in behalf of the Zionist 
movement represented by Dr. Herzl. In 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly he pre- 
dicts a golden future for the Jews. Dr. 


student 


society. will 


Herzl’s movement, he says, is a movement 
for the integration of the scattered 
forces of Israel, and the expression of 
this unity by a national. politically guar- 
anteed home in Palestine. that may serve 
as a shelter for the homeless and a bea- 
con for those prosperously sheltered 
elsewhere. Like so many other agents 
in this fateful, epical drama, Dr. Herz] 
started with no partiality for Palestine. 
But he, too, has been sent on the road to 
Zion, even as he has been transformed 
willy-nilly from a writer into a man of 
action of the first The annual 
congress is the embryo of a_ national 
parliament. The Jewish company of the 


order. 





brochure is the Jewish colonist trust of 
realty, while its consultative council rep. 


‘resents the projected “Society of Jews,” 


In a brief five years he has ‘piloted ‘his 
scheme through storms of abuse and hos. 
tility from every class of Jews, till the 
vaporings of a visionary have: :become q 
political possibility, discussed at four 
great international congresses, approved 
by the German Emperor, not disapproved 
by the Czar, favorably considered by the 
Sultan of Turkey, the ruler of Palestine; 
worked for by societies throughout Eu. 
rope and America and South Africa, cap. 
italized by 130,000 shareholders, and con- 
stituting the greatest Jewish movement 
since Christianity was founded. 

A brief review of the present position 
f Palestine will show that there is noth. 
ing chimerical in the scheme of making 
On every side 
there are signs that she is shaking off 
the slumber of ages. The exports for 
1900 were of the value of £264,950; the 
imports cost 382,405. Jerusalem js 
again a Jewish city. But what a city! 
Lepers, beggars, ophthalmia, stench, star- 
vation, worthy capital of 
Judea; the metropolis of misery. Rent 
by the fierce schism of Sephardi and 
she likewise typifies the dis 
union of Israel. 

Zionism will change all that. We have 
seen the failure of every other prescrip- 
tion, we have followed the largely uncon- 
scious evolution by which—even against 
his will—Israel’s feet have been turned 
Zionward at the very moment in history 
in which it is possible for him to reoc- 
cupy the country for the world’s benefit 
and his own. 


her habitable by the Jews. 


make her a 


Ashkenazi, 


— 
THE ELEVATION OF THE NEGRO 
i OOKER T. WASHINGTON took occasion 
not long ago to deliver an address be 
fore the Outlook Club of Montclair, N. J., in 
the course of which he said: 

“It is proper for us to recognize the fact 
that, whether viewed from a material, intei- 
lectual, moral or religious standpoint. there 
cannot be found in the civilized or uncivilized 
world an equal number of persons of Africaa 
descent who are the equals of those inhabit- 
ing this country. Whether we are of North 
ern or Southern birth, whether we are with 
or without sympathy for the Negro, the inter 
ests of our country demand that we fave aad 
verform our duty in regard to the problem 
which I consider the most difficult and stu: 
pendous that is before our country for solu 
tion. 

“As a race we must learn not to be deceived 
or discouraged by the superficial or the tem: 
porary. The real question with us as a race 
is whether each year we are gaining in pros 
perity, intelligence, high character and in th 
confidence and respect of our neighbors, 
black and white. As long as there is real 
growth on our part, all other minor questions 
will in due time settle themselves. We mut 
net permit our vision to be obscured or oir 
ambition to trail in the dust. We must seek 
those things which are high. we must lear 
as a race to dwell away beyond race and se’ 
tional hatred, and the mere temporary suc 
cess of today or failure of tomorrow. Funda 
mentally and permanently we should not b 
so much concerned as to whether we af 
to ride in a “Jim Crow” car as with the 
question as to whether one will find in the 
inferior car a superior man, not a beast, but 
one who in body, mind and soul is a mal. 
We cannot. as a race, make stronger our 
cause by depending too much upon mere 
law.”’ 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CONVERSION 


ROFESSOR GEO. A. COE, of North- 
western University, has been mak- 
ing a reverent psychological study 

of conversion, trom which certain highly 
important facts are brought out. In the 
course of an extended article in The Ad- 
vance he the 
which bring out 


made following statements 
clearly the distinction 
between natural birth into the Kingdom 
of God and the unnatural: 

A teacher of scientitic methods 
clared that science is nothing but organ- 
ized common This description 
certainly applies to the psychology of re- 


once de- 


sense. 


ligion. Between scientific study of the 
facts of conversion, tor instance, and 
such knowledge of them as any observ- 


ant pastor or religious worker may ac- 
quire, there is no break. What the psy- 


chologist does is to enlarge popular 
knowledge, render it more definite and 


accurate, and bring its into con- 
nection with one another. Two examples 
will illustrate this intimate relation of 
the religious worker to the scientifie in- 
quirer. 

About twenty years ago the Rev. E. M. 
Stephenson of this city began to ask cer- 
tain persons, mostly farmers and me- 
chanics, “When were you converted?” 
After receiving a thousand replies he tab- 
ulated the results. He found that 5 per 
cent of the respondents were converted 
before nine years of age; 7 per cent from 
nine to twelve inclusive; 14 per cent from 
thirteen to fifteen; 50 per cent from six- 
teen to eighteen; 16 per cent from nine- 
teen to twenty: 7 per cent from twenty- 
one to twenty-five, and 1 per cent froin 
twenty-six to thirty. Mr. Stephenson 
found pastors and others inclined to look 
upon these figures as unimportant, yet a 
glance at them shows such an extraordi- 


parts 


nary difference between the fourth group 
and all the others as to call for explana- 
tion. Why is the the 
years sixteen to than 
three other 


total 


for 
more 


percentage 
eighteen 
times as for 


the 


great as 


three years, and equal to 


any 
for 
all other ages? 

The largest 
falls here 
most mental 
this fermentation in turn, is 
with the most rapid part of 


number of 
this is 


conversions 
the time of 
fermentation, 


because 
active and 
connected 
the organie 
change as its counterpart or supplement. 

It is impossible to separate the subject 
of conversion from that of Christian nur- 
ture. For, first, we have seen that, in 
the regular order of growth from birth 
to maturity, there is a period particu- 
larly favorable for the assumption of the 
personal religious life. This period is 
Teached by growth and by growth only 
So that, however sharply we discriminate 
conversion from mere development, there 


is a sense in which children grow, and 
may be helped to grow toward conver- 
Sion and into it. But second, we cannot 
Set apart the cuses of conversion from 
‘those of development under wise nur- 
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‘I he 


tered upon in all sorts of ways. 


ture. religious life is en- 


personal 
Between 
a wretched, despairing sinner who is s 
denly transformed into a rejoicing son 
ot God and a man who, through early re- 
ligious training, has 


come to 
without knowing the experience of alien- 


are all 


ation from the Father, ther 
gradations of the sense of alienation and 


of reconciliation. It is impossible to put 


our fingers on two types and say that 
here growth ends and there conversion 
begins. 

Nevertheless we cansav thata personal 
religious life requires something that no 





normal child possesses much before the 
Up to this time the child’s 
personality has not emerged clearly from 
the general life of the family and of the 
community. His body assumed a sepa- 
rate existence at birth, mind is 
still to come to the birth of definite self- 


hood. 


age of twelve. 








but his 


He may be truiy religious long be- 


fore the age of twelve, but until selfhood 


is thus born, his religion is less his very 


own than a wholesome compliance with 
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the expectations of others. Thus it comes 
about that even the best nurtured child 
needs to pass through a process identical, 
in one respect, with the conversion of the 
most We may call this 
the child’s decision, or, since much or lit- 


hardened sinner. 


tle deliberation may be involved, we may, 
still better, call it the personalizing of 
his religion. The end toward which re- 
ligious nurture should work is so to pre- 
pare for this change that it shall take 
place as a natural unfolding of the soul, 
and with the least possible stru 





carefully 
oming into 


The facts teach us we should 
note the diiference between 
right 


deneed by the 


relations with God—which is evi- 


fruits—and experiencing 
1enomena. 
methods 


these or any other striking p 


We should also see to it that 


that tend to produce omena 
are strictly subordinated to the religious 
end. A 


valism is 


such phen 


sound objection to much 
that it confuses the essential 
the accidental. It some per- 
sons to seek for inner experiences which 
their mental make-up renders 
Great havee has been wrought by 


revi- 


and urges 
impossible. 
seek- 
ing the impossible under the impression 


that it is essential. Again, this kind of 


revivalism encourages religious superfi- 
ciality in other persons who, obtaining 


these striking experiences, that 


they have therein the essential fact or 


fancy 


the essential evidence of it. 


og og oa 


RUSSIA TEACHES TEMPERANCE 


is WRITER in <Ainslee’s Magazine has 

been taking observations in Russia 
as to the result of the vodka monopoly 
by the state. Concerning the temperance 
societies formed in connection with the 
monopoly it is said that they must do 
much to neutralize any tendency to run 
the monopoly entirely for revenue. 
the year 1598, 
vided 


Since 
the Government has di- 
certain suns the 
the 


where the monopoly is in 


among temper- 


ance societies established in 


rovern- 
ments foree. 


Beginning with a little 


the 


3,000,000 in 1901, and 


over 1,500,000 rmit- 


bles, sum has mounted up to over 


over 4,000,000 this 


year, out f the enormous revenue of 
orer 209.000.000 which it receives from the 


monopoly. With this Government money. 


added to more, raised in other ways, the 
societies have established teahouses and 
cheap temperance restaurants to the 
number of 1,715: reading-rooms and cir- 


eulating libraries, 1,201; leeture-rooms, 


654; Sunday Sehools, 15; evening schools, 


10: singing classes, 147; tea gardens and 


theatres, 503; halls for dancing. 346: 
Christmas trees, 50, and various other 
places of amusement, 150. These figures 


are for several years ago, and the num- 
ber is now much larger. 

In St. Petersburg, parts of six public 
parks have been set aside for the people, 
and here are built open-air theatres. and 
ecenecert halls with tables under the trees, 
where the poor man and his family can 
sit during the warmer months at least 
and sip glasses of good tea for a few ko- 
pecs. 

The amount of good that these crowd- 
ed places of amusement are doing is so 


obvious that it is not necessary to point 


it out. 
Witte 


It warms one’s heart toward De 
and the vodka monopoly. 
<—_—. 
CHILD LABOR OF THE SOUTH 


~HE matter of child labor, a question 
| generally supposed to have been 
solved, is again demanding the attention 
urousing no little anxiety on the 
part of those who have looked into the 
<ubjeet. As the result of factory laws in 
(ireat Britain and in our Northern States 
children under thirteen to fourteen years 


and 


of age are not as a rule eligible to em- 


ployment in the mills and shops. Also in 
parts of Europe, largely, it is believed, 
with a view to the military vigor of 


adults, children are even more carefully 
guarded. 

Unfortunately, however, the condition 
child labor in the 
South in this country is deplorable. 


of affairs regarding 

Mrs. Irene Ashby McFadden, who was 
studying social conditions a year and a 
half investigations 
in this field and as a result she estimates 
that from 6 to 15 per cent of the em- 
pleves in Southern cotton mills are chil- 


ago, made thorough 


dren under 12 years of age. In a great 


imber of cases the ages run down to 9 


and even to 6 years. The hours are 
twelve per day. The children’s hands are 
frequently found to have been maimed. 


Their wages may fall as low as 15 or 20 
cents a day. and such cheap labor is, of 
course, constantly tending to pull down 
the pay of adults. Child labor thus pro- 


duees the very excuse urged for it— 
namely: the necessity for all members 
of the family to “go into the mill’ ’to 


earn suflicient for family subsistence. 
iifforts are now being made and should 
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meet with the approval of all unpreju- 
diced persons to take these children of 
such tender age out of the cotton mills 
and give them instead the play and 
schooling which befit their age. 
— 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN GERMANY 
EALING by prayer was recently de- 
bated in the German Reichstag. 
While considering a resolution asking the 
government to place insane asylums un- 
der imperial control, Dr. Heinrich Muel- 
ler (Radical Association), said he thought 
that the government should take action 
against the “swindle in Flottwell street, 
Berlin,” alluding to the establishment of 
a certain Fraulein 
Mueller said, prayer. healing was_ per- 
formed at two marks an hour, and that 
Fraulein Schoen had 


Schoen, where, Dr. 


followers in the 
higher circles of Berlin society. 

Herr Stoecker (Conservative), formerly 
court preacher, said that prayer healing 
was a product of bad philosophy and 
worse theology imported from the United 
States. and that it should be made illegal 
in Germany, as had been done in Amer- 
ica. Herr Stoecker that the 
Reichstag appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate occult phenomena. 

Count von Posadowsky-Wehner. Tmper- 
ial Secretary of State for the Interior, re- 
ferring to this matter later, said: 

“Prayer healing and spiritualism have 
the same psychological source. which T 
regard as dangerous. 


suggested 


There are certain 
phenomena that impress even the higher 
circles of society, the psychological 
causes of which can hardly be fathomed. 
These come and go. and even eool-headed 
and thoughtful observers and believers 
therein cannot be combated by foree. T 
earnestly warn against using the power 
of the state against such things.” 

The prominence given to Christian 
Scientists in Germany will undoubtedly 
do much to crystallize public sentiment. 
and perhaps lead to decisive legislation 
on the subject. 

—> 
JUDAISM IS A MESSAGE 
R. EMIL G. HIRSCH believes in Juda- 
ism but not in Zionism. In an eloquent 
address in New York he said to a Jewish 
congregation: 

“The world about us is convinced that Ju- 
daism is a mere echo of the past; that whey 
the lightning flashed about the cross the old 
world fell and the new world rose; that Juda- 
ism became then a forlorn hepe, and that its 
message no longer appeaied to the minds of 
men. They tell us even now that we stand. 
if we stand for 
memory. 

“ ‘Back! Back!’ the reactionists erv ‘The 
Jew must return to the land where he was 
cradled. His destiny lies in national resur- 
rection.” That the Jews of Russia shou!d 
look to Palestine we can understand, but 
that one of the western world should join in 
this movement for a restricted nationality is 
to me an impossible thought. If Judaism is 
a memory then Zionism is justified: if it is a 
message it behooves us to reincarnate its 
truths and spread them broadcast. 

“The American Judaism of today is neither 
American nor orthodox. Most of you regard 
the synagogue as an emotional drug store. 
where you can obtain treatment for a spiritual 
toothache, instead of as the place where you 
must learn the lesson you have to. teach. 
Judaism is a religion that can never cease 
pulsating until there is no more sin, no more 
suffering and no more injustice. 

“Dethrone the idols of 


anything at all, for a mere 


material suecess. 


OUR DAY 


Attune your ears to a sound other than the 
chink, chink, chink of gold. Where hunger 
eries alleviate it. Where injustice prevails 
right the wrong. Set a high standard of 
moral conduc, 

“Cowards! cowards! You who lament that 
you cannot display your jewels on the porch 
of a fashicnable hotel with those whose nasal 
architecture is different from your own. 
Cowards! You who whine that your daugh- 
ters are excluded from fashionable boarding 
schools, where they are taught to bow and 
serape and flirt. Cowards! You who would 


retreat because you are not liked. Send 
your children to the public schools. If they 


are not good enough make them so. 

“Judaism is not dead. It is not a memory. 
No! No! Judaism is a message sent thunder- 
ing over the waters of tne past from the Pal- 
estine, transported into the rhythm of mod- 
ern thought. it is a message of peace, jus- 
tice and spiritual upliftment. The Jew is 
still needed. His destiny lies on the broad 
plane of spiritual resurrection not for one 
race alone reassembled on the hills of Zion, 
but for all men in all the lands.’’ 

<—— 


ENCOURAGING RELIGIOUS STATISTICS 
EF ROM the religious statistics for 1901 as 
compiled by the expert, Dr. H. K. Car- 
roll, the encouraging statement is made that 
the number of Christians in the United States 
is growing faster than the population. 
Figuring on a total of 77,000,000 there was 
a gain of 2.18 per cent in the population of the 
country during the past yeer, while the gain 
in the church membership of the country was 
2.67. The religious population is shown in 
the annexed table. Dr. Carroll says that in 
the Roman Catholic figures the gain for sev- 
eral years in some dioceses is included, so 
that the growth for 1901 is therefore out of 
proportion. The gain in the number of Chris- 
tian Scientists, however, he says, is abso- 
lutely correct despite claims to the contrary. 
The table of gains is as follows: 
Membership Growth 
at present. 1901, 





Roman CAtIMONe — 665 i.466.00 9.1¢8.741 168.983 
Protestant Episcopal .......... 741,697 01.341 
Disciples of Christ 1.179.541 29.509 
Southern Baptist 1,674,108 26.112 
African Methodist 698.354 22,892 
COOTER BIRPTIME sc. disccicasavies 1,590,802 18,146 
Methodint FIGrth ...6.siscccvesd 2,762,691 16.500 
Presbyterian North 999,815 16,382 
Christian Scientist 48.930 3.980 
Lutheran General Synod....... 204.098 $500) 
Congregationalist§ .............. 634,835 3.475 
Baptist North 1,005,613 3.039 





Another interesting table furnished by Dr. 
Carroll is that in which the creeds are placed 
in order according to their numbers. In this, 
as will be seen, the Roman Catholics are 
nearly three times as numerous as any other 
body of religious people in the country. The 
table follows: 

Rank Commu- Rank Commu 
1901. nicants. 1890 nicants 











toman Catholic.......... 1 9,158.741 1 6,281,417 
Methodist FEpisecopal..... 2 2,762,291 2 2,240,364 
ftegular Baptist South... 3 1.664.108 4° 1,280,090 
tegular Baptist Colored 4 1.616.801 3° 1.348.989 
Methodist Epis. South... 5 1477.18) 5 1.209.976 
Disciples of Christ....... 6 1.179.541 § 041,051 
Regular Bantist North.. 7 1.005.615) 6 S00, 451) 
Presbyterian North...... $ 999.815 7 788,224 
Protestant Episcopal.... 9 70,799 9 532.054 
African Methodist........ 10 698.354 11 4152.75 
Congreygationalist ........ 11 634.835 10 771 
Tutheran Synod. Con....12 566.375 12 197,153 
African Methodist Zion.13 537.337 13 9,788 
Lutheran Gen, Council..14 346.563 14 847 
Latter-Day Saints........ 15 300.000 21 532 
Reformed German....... 16 248.829 15 .018 
United Brethren.......... 7 240,007 16 202.474 
Presbyterian South......18 227.991 18 179,721 
Colored Methodist..... euke 204,972 23 129,384 


Lutheran Gen. Synod....20 204.098 17 187.432 

Dr. Carroll says he finds it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get statistics of Mormons. He believes 
there are 300,000 of them in Utah and adjacent 
states, and thinks Mormon missionaries in the 
East, of whom there are said to be 1,400. made 
65.000 converts last year. He also finds the 
smaller religious bodies to be making no head- 


way. Conditions seem to be that the great 
bodies grow greater, with some exceptions, 
and the smaller ones smaller, for ¢xample, 
the Quakers lost last year, according to Dr, 
Carroll, $283 members. It has long been known. 
that Quakers in the East, where they cling to 
old styles in dress, language and forms of 
public worship, have been losing in numbery 
and influence, but for many years they have 
been growing in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
Now it is shown by Dr. Carroll that Quak- 
ers in the West, where they have adopted the 
progressive methods of other religious bodies, 
are losing-at a steady rate. 

An amusing fact brought out by Dr. Car- 
roll is the tenacity of religious bodies, no 
matter what the discouragement. There are 
twelve kinds of Presbyterians. Year before 
last the twelfth kind had only one minister 
and a handful of members. Last year 
the minister died, but the handful of 
members are still faithful and will probably 
remain so. They call themselves Reformed 
Presbyterians in the United States and 
Canada. 

<_—— 
NEW TOBACCO CURE 
f  ygpiescteagie to a writer in the Eclectie 
Medical Journal, the inner bark of the 
white poplar constitutes a very efficient cure 
for the tobacco habit. The fresh inner bark 
may be chewed, or the powdered bark may be 
mixed with sugar and extract of licorice and 
pressed into a tablet, say of tive grains of the 
bark. These tablets are to be allowed to dis- 
solve in the mouth whenever the desire comes 
to take a chew or a smoke. The man wno 
made the discovery cured himself, and he 
was one of the most inverate chewers., 
IIe also gave it to dozens of his friends with 
fine results, finally selling his recipe to a 
large drug house for fifteen hundred dollars. 
While the remedy is cheap. it is also harm- 
less, and at the same time a fine stomachic, 
resembling gentian in its action upon the gas- 
trie organs. 
<—_> 
PROF. ATWATER'S CONCLUSIONS 
ROFESSOR W. O. ATWATER, of Wes- 
leyan University, whose experiments as 
to the uses of alcohol have excited so much 
interest, made a discourse before the fiart- 
ford Medieal Society not long ago, in which 
he stated his conclusions as to aleohoi's ‘alue. 
He finds that, like sugar, starch and fat, it 
contains no nitrogen, and, therefore, eannot 
make bone, muscle or blood, or build up t 





sue. But like sugar, starth and fat, it vroe 
teets the protein, or aitressencaus material, 
which does build up tiss:e and, like them, 
too, it protects fat from. conrsumption Jt 
would seem, therefore, that tne reasen why 
fat people should eschew alcohol is that al- 
cohol serves the body as a fuel, and when 
the body gets no aleohol it consumes so much 
the more of its own fat. 

Professor Atwater recognizes the value of 
ileohol in illness, but thinks that in the past 
it has been prescribed overfreely by physi- 
cians. He recognizes that. taken in excess, 
the damage it does to the nervous system far 
nutritive value. He 
thinks well people, and especially young peo- 
vle, should let it strictly alone. 

—> 
NOTES 

The late Jean de Bloch, Russian Councilor 
of State, political economist, railroad expert 
and author of ‘‘The War of the Future,.”’ who 
died at Warsaw, January bequeathed 5), 
000 roubles, or about $400,000, to charity. 
These bequests include 50,000 roubles, or about 
$40,000, for the propaganda of his peace ideas. 


more than offsets its 


Much attention is being given to the educa- 
tion of the negro minister. Lincoln Univer- 
sity, in Eastern Pennsylvania, was 
lished for the training of colored 
terian ministers. In the freshman class 
there, eight of the students are natives of 
South Africa, Zulus by birth and speaking 
the Isechosa dialect of the Zulu language. 

They have been brought here to obtain & 
thorough preparation for the ministry. 
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ELEVATING MEDICAL PRACTICE 


-HE American Medical Society has 
‘| gone on record in its Journal as 
approving the action taken in three 
States providing for preliminary exam- 
inations under State auspices of those 
entering upon their medical studies. <A 
long-suffering public, which has borne 


with quacks and their nostrums, are to 
be congratulated that the legislatures 
of these three States are elevating medi- 
to the point where it be- 
These examinations are especially 


eal practice 
longs. 
for those 
grees or other satisfactory evidences of 


not possessing collegiate de- 
educational qualifications; in short, they 
are a State assurance of proper prelim- 
inary education. The of this has 


been obvious in the past, and the legal 


need 


requirement in these States is evidence 
of the opinion of the leaders in medical 
reform that it still The 
tition of medical schools tends to render 
this evil a progressive one. 

It is said that in Ohio since the 
foreement of the preliminary education 
act, 
and especially during the first year, there 
the number of 
the medical colleges of the 
State, the States 
profiting in the same proportion. Never- 
theless the medical journals of Ohio give 


-O- < -O- <O- 
e& 8 8 & 
A NEW DEPARTURE 
ONSULTING SURGEON CRUTCHER of 
the Chicago and Alton road has designed 


exists. compe- 


en- 


provisions of the medical practice 


was a serious decline in 
students in 


colleges of adjoining 


a surgeon’s chest to be placed on every pas- 
senger train on the road. It is radically dif- 


ferent from the chests generally used in that 
it weighs 


only seven pounds and measures 





one foot by six by seven inches. Heretofore 
the cases have been unwieldy. 
The case planned by Dr. Crutcher is intend- 


ed to contain everything a physician may 


need to perform a simple operation or to 
dress an injury before the removal of pa- 
tients to a hospital. The contents will in- 


elude antiseptics. chloroform, a full set of 
hypodermic instruments, antiseptic bandages 
and gauze, and a powerful emetic, to be used 
in case of internal poisoning. There will also 
be a scalpel, spud. and a couple of forceps. 
At the same time a first aid package has 
been prepared for the use of all train hands, 
yard and switch men. This is an innovation 
in the railroad world. made at the suggestion 
of President Felton. The package will con- 





evidence of the satisfactory working of 
the law and congratulate the profession 
on the elevation of the standard that has 
Better equipped students 
ure coming in from other States, recog- 
that 
higher requirements and even the begin- 


been its result. 


nizing the prestige comes’ with 
ning of the second year’s trial of the law 
shows that the loss in numbers is likely 
to be but temporary. The requirements 
in Ohio and also in New York and Penn- 
sylvania—a good high school education— 
are modest enough for admission to the 
but they 


are probably all that can well be exacted 


higher class medical schools, 
at the present time. 

As the journal of the society points 
cut, “The public opinion that has chiefly 
to be educated in this matter is that o7 
the profession itself. The profitableness 
of this for 


becoming 


movement better qualifica- 


tions is already evident = in 
Ohio as it had already been to those in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


the rest of the country realizes the fact 


The sooner 


and puts its knowledge into practice the 
better. There is no possible excuse now- 
adays for the admission to our medical 
colleges of those lacking in preliminary 
High schools, and 


education. colleges 


universities are within reach of the poor- 





est.” 

a5 ay > 

S 8 B 
tain a tin box, six by three by one and a half 
inches, containing antiseptic powder. ban- 
dage, cotton, and gauze necessary to bandage 
a slight abrasion or a serious wound while 


uwaitine the arrival of a surgeon. The pack- 


age will be hermetically sealed, and when 
onee opened will be replaced by a new one. 
It is also planned to put in the buffet cars 
of all through trains such simple household 
remedies as a layman can use without dan- 
ger. 
— 
UNIFORM MEDICAL LEGISLATION 

Y NIFORM medical legislation and _ uni- 
U versal recognition of certificates of 
State Boards of Health in all States is the 
object of the Reciprocal Federation of State 


Medical 3oards, organized 


in Chicago recently. 


and Examining 


The new organization has long been desired 
it is expected 
charac- 


by the medica! profession, and 
that it will 
ter. und wili be 


become national in 
supported by the various 
medical every State in the union. 
Another held in May in Chi- 
cao, and every State will be invited to send 
representatives. 


soon 


boards in 


meeting will! be 


The prime object of the association is to 
effect a uniformity of rules governing the 
examination and admission of physicians to 
practice. Heretofore each State has made its 


own laws, without regard to the laws of other 
States which frequently has resulted in many 
hardships to members of the profession. A 
desiring to practice in another 
State from the one in which he was first ex- 
amined and granted a certificate would be re- 


physician 


quired to stand the second examination and 
pay another fee. If he desired during his 
lifetime to practice in ten States he would be 


compelled to submit to ten examinations. 
the reciprocal plan the certificates 
fter an examination in one State will 





be good in the other States belonging to the 
organization. The examination required b¥ 
the federation may be more rigid than those 
required in many of the States at the pres- 
ent time, but when once passed and a cer- 
tificate issued on them it will admit the 
holder to practice in all the other States. 
— 
THE ART OF PROPER BREATHING 
i: is perhaps one of the signs of the times 
to those alert for indications that the art 





of breathing has become more and more a 
subject of attention. Oculists as well as 
physiologists go deeply into its study in a 
way hardly to be touched upon here. Physi- 


clans have cured aggravated cases of in- 
somnia by long-drawn, regular breaths; fe- 
ver-stricken patients have been quieted, 
stubborn forms of indigestion made to disap- 
pear. 

A tendency to consumption 
come, as some authority 


few 


may be over- 
has within the last 
years clearly demonstrated, by exercises 
in breathing. Seasickness, may be sur- 
mounted, and the victim of hypnotic influence 
taught to withstand the force of an energy 
directed against him. 

There is a famous physician of Munich, 
says a writer in the London Doctor, who has 
Writtel al extensive work upon the subject 
of breathing. He has besides formulated a 
system by which asthmatic patients are made 
to walk without losing breath and cured. At 
Meran, in the Austrian Tyrol, his patients 
(almost every royal house of Europe is rep- 


too, 


resented) are put through a certain system 
of breathing and walking. The mountain 


paths are all 
ferent colors, 
utes in which 


marked off with stakes of di?- 
indicating the number of min- 
a patient must walk the given 
distance, the breathing and walking being 
in time together. As the course progresses 
the ascents are made steeper and steeper. 
<== 

MOSQUITOES CARRY YELLOW FEVER 

| Be JAMES CARROL of the Army Med- 


ical Hospital in Washington has been 
making some highly interesting experiments 


i trying to locate the yellow fever bacillus. 
ife Gelivered an before -the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Natural- 
ists in the course of which he said that he 
iad set out to discover the yellow fever bacil- 
lus. and to ascertain if the disease could be 
transmitted by a mosquito bite. He failed to 
find the bacillus, and concluded that it was 
an organism which was_ ultra-microscopic, 
too minute even to be caught by the finest 
filters known. 

The mosquito, however, was found to be 
the direct minister of ‘Yellow Jack.’’ Four 
non-immune Spaniards, who risked death fcr 
the consideration of $200 in gold, were the 
suojects of the experiments. One, bitten by 
two mosquitoes which had fed upon yellow 
fever patients in the Havana hospitals, al- 
inost two months before, was taken violently 
sick, but recovered. Others, bitten by four 
and eight insects, showed the same results. 
All contracted the disease, but recovered. 
Then Dr. Carrol proceeded to develop a sec- 
ondary case to verify the result. Injections 
were made into Spaniards with three different 
preparations, unheated lymph from the pa- 
tients bitte by the mosquitoes, heated lymph 
and defibrinated blood. The injection in the 
first two cases was harmless, but the blood 
inJecuon brought about an attack of the 
malady. This proved to the investigators, 
who had risked their own lives as well as 
those of the Spaniards experiménted upon. 
that yellow fever is caused by the presence 
in the blood of an ultra-microscopic organ- 
ism, which is transferred by the bites of mos- 
qnitoes. 


address 


<_— 
INFANT MORTALITY IN RUSSIA 


‘o medical reports presented to the local 

Russian authorities by the doctors of the 
different districts reveal an alarming state of 
things with regard to infant mortality. It 
appears that in many of the governments the 
preportion of the children who die during the 
first year is as high as 40 and even 50 per 
cert. In isolated cases it is even higher. 
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ancerous serum,” 
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adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., bv 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York City. 















of cases, but in two months’ time [ 
believe 1 will be able to announce the 
discovery of an absolute anti-cancer- 
ous serum 

<—. > 


NEW SERVICE FOR HEALTH 


EDICAL authorities at Manila 
M assert that a considerable por- 
tion of the breaking down amung 
American residents of the Philippine 
islands is due to homesickness. The 
newspapers of Manila are urging the 
United States Philippine 
to make an appropriation for a daily 
eabled news service from the United 
States, thus bringing Americans here 
into closer touch with their home life. 
A majority of the local papers, sev- 
eral arm) civil officials «aud 
others have promised subscriptions to 
help meet the cable toils for a three 
months’ news service of 1.0 words a 
day. An amount sufficient to cever 
the tolls for seventy words a day 
has already been subscribed. It will 
be devoted to American hews ¢excin- 
sively. The government has offered 

bulletins free to all 
militar >t is be- 
will be in the 
health. 


commission 


officers, 


to send news 
points on the 
lieved the 
interest of 


wires. 
news service 
the publie 


BLOODLESS SURGER. 
latest and most valua- 


¢ ye of the | 
ble discoveries in the 


science 


medicine was recently made by Dr. 
Jokichi Takamine, a Japanese. He 
claims to have discovered the possi- 
bility of bloodless surgery through 


the medium of a chemical composition 


called adrenalin. By the local appli- 





The reports ascribe this terrible mortality 
mainly td the ignorance of the and 
to the fact that the mothers have frequently 
to neglect their children in order to work in 
the fields. In support of this view it is noted 
that the death rate is considerably higher in 
summer than in winter in spite of the se- 
verity of the climate. Another cause appears 
to be the growing practice of employing wet 
nurses, with the result that the nurses’ own 
children have to be fed by artificial means. 
This explanation is supported by the fact 
that the rate of infant mortality is muoh 
lower among the Mohammedan population, in 
whose case the law obliges every mother to 
nurse her own children. In one of the gov- 
ernments, for example, the rate of infant 
mortality among the Mohammedans is only 
140.4 per 1,000, while among the Christians it 


= O49 
is $42.1. 


peasants 


=> 
WHAT CAUSES SLEFP 
hes is a curious fact, means 
astonishing, that until of late days a sate 
isfactory explanation of skep and its causa- 
tion was hardly to be met with within the 
bounds of physiological science. 
Anaemia of the brain was regarded as the 


but one by no 


rigin of our slumbers, but it 
that this bloodlessness 
garded rather as a 


has become 
was to be re- 
other and 
more primary process than as itself a true or 
direct cause of sleep. An English exchange, 
the London Chronicle, states that the theory 
has been revived that sleep is due to the lib- 
eration into the blood of certain substances 
which are manufactured by certdin glands— 
these are not defined, by the way—with th: 


e]} . 
e1e€ar 


result of 


some 


result that our brain cells are sent dozing. 
Alongside this view may be placed that a 


greater amount of carbonic acid gas being pro- 
duced as the result of bodily work—or a want 
of elimination of this product being repre- 
sented—we went to sleep because our brain 
cells were thus numbed by the gas. 

The majority, however, think these “‘poi- 
soning’ sleep theories will not hold water. 
Far more rational is the simple view that 
fatigue of our brain eells is the real cause 
whieh sends us into the arms of “the drowsy 
ged.”’ 

— 
A SERUM TO DESTROY CANCER 
R. Doyen, a mens#ber of the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris, presented an account 
of his experimerts dutmg the past fourteen 


cation of adralin m solution operations 
may be performed, it is said. on the nose, eur 
and eye without the spilling of a drop of blood. 
Thus has it been demonstrated that the dis- 
covery is the most powerful medicine known 
and at the same time it might be said the 


most expensive. At present it costs a dollar 
a grain. 
<> 
An allopathist physician says, on retiring 


from the presidency of a medical society, ‘'l 
hope the day is coming when the whole medi- 
cal profession will be one.” It used to be 
thought that opposing religious denominations 
would agree before different schools of medi- 
eine would recognize one another as qualified 
for the healing art. But this is an 
reconciliation. 


age of 


18% and that of 1900, as 
given by a recent bulletin of the United 
State census shows that there has been 2 
diminution of about ten per cent. In 1894, out 
of every 10,000 persons, 245 died of consump- 
tion; in 1900, only 19%. In cases of diphtheria 
bronchitis, typhoid fever amd other allied dis- 
eases, the death rate has also greatly de- 
creased. It is claimed the great progress in 
medicine im one of the main causes of this 
diminution. 


The mortality of 
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ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 






HWE power of art in the school-room 
as an influence upon the mind and 
a as a potent factor in the moulding 


of character is coming to be recognized, 


and art societies are being shed 





jn this and in other countries the 
purpose of giving to the public schoois 
such works of art as will broaden the 
mind and develop in the pupil his nobler 
jnstincts. The first work of this kind 
® ever recorded wasS undertaken in Man- 
e chester, England, some fourteen years 


ago, and was introduced into this coun- 
try about eight or nine vears ago. The 
work done 


both in its influence and extent. 


here has been far-reachi 

Perhaps one of the largest organiza- 
Chi- 
cago Public School Art Society, composed 


the 


tions of the kind in America is 


of representatives from all the leading 


women’s clubs throughout the city. 
These Women co-operate with the teach- 
ers of the various schools, especially 
those in the poorer districts and als: 


with the school boards. They are doing 
a wonderful work in this direction. 
Among the leaders in this Chicago or- 
ganization perhaps the most active and 
widely known is Mrs. John B. Sherwood. 
The writer was recently favored with an 
interview with this lady 
much of interest 


she was doing. 


and learned 
concerning the work 
The society is in possession of no less 


than five hundred pictures, passed upon 


by an Art Commission recently organ- 

ized in Chicago, and is distributing 
+ them among the schools. The influ- 

ence that these pictures have upon the 

conduct of those in the school-room is 

remarkable. 

In the Froebel school, consisting of 





about two thousand pupils. 


tify to the fact that as a result of the in- 


teachers tes- 


Tuence of art upon the character of the 
children they have no trouble whatever 
with the discipline of the school. And 
hundreds of other teachers are bearing 


Similar testimony. 

In addition to the introduction of art 
into the public schools is also the trans- 
formation of the old cheerless walls into 
beautifully tinted and cheery ones, thus 
Tendering the school-room in which 
child spends the greater part of his wake- 
The 
Uun- 
like that which has existed in years past, 
cannot make a difference the 
better in the character of the child. To 
those who may be interested in the car- 
tying forward of the work of this organ- 
zation Mrs. Wm. T. Hall of Chicago has 
offered a few suggestions which 
She says: 
“What to place before the child is a 
Srieus question, and should be carefully 
weighed by competent persens. Confu- 
Sion shoukd be avoided. It is better to 


the 


ful hours, attractive and elevating. 
Influence of such an environment, so 


but for 


may 
Prove of value to many. 








have a few genuinely good things, which 
the child can be led to feel are particu- 
larly worth knowing and having, than to 
make a greater showing by number. The 
child’s world is one of relationships. It 


is suggested that when conditions are fa- 


vorable. works of art be correlated, not 


merely 


in form, but also in subject; that 


corridor be sometimes 


an entire room or 


arranged to well-defined 


The 


child’s impressions are the stronger and 


express a 


thought, or illustrate one subject. 


more enduring for being related. 


“While so-called educational pictures 


are of great value, the imagination of 
children and the development of their 


love of beauty should not be forgotten. 
should be chosen which 
serve the purpose of ministering to those 
faculties—material upon which the fancy 
itself. Indeed, specifically 
pictures, not in themselves 
dealt with sepa- 
rately. Portfelias made up of carefully 
chosen pictures, obtained from periodi- 
cals and other sources, mounted upon 
simple boards and well arranged in sets, 
can be made of inestimable value in the 
schocl-room if used by the teachers un- 
derstandingly. There is scarcely a subject 
taught in an elementary school that is 
not better explained and understood by 
means of pictorial illustration. Enlarg- 
ing and separating this branch of the 
work will leave the wall space for truly 
beautiful works of art.” 
— 
TOO MANY DEGREES 


Some pictures 


can exercise 


educational 
well be 


artistic, may 


bier is much agitation among educa- 
tors of today regarding the system of 


onferring degrees in the colleges throughout 
America. 

Dr. Daniel I. 
Carnegie Institution, in a 
this subject said: ‘‘In there are far 
too many degrees. Recently I had occasion 
to look up this subject and found that the 
number was ridiculows. The reason for this 
is the great misapprehension that exists in 
regard to the value of a degree and the gul- 
libility of the English and Americans. But 
a reaction is going forward, and at present 
the leading institutions of the land give one 
(bachelor’s) degree for undergraduate work.” 


Gilman, president of the new 
recent speech on 
America 


Dr. Gilman bitterly denounced those insti- 
tutions whieh confer the degree of M. D. 
after only two or three years of work. He 
also declared that every one who had an op- 
vortunity should fight the conferring of de- 
grees by correspondence schools and by in- 
stitutions organized purely for mercenary 
purposes, 

“It is a false idea’’ he continued, “‘to sup- 
pose that the degree of doctor is essential to 
the oceupancy of the professor's chair. The 


degree is not a criterion of ability but only a 
recommendation. Many of our most able men 
have never had a Ph. D. degree.” 
—. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN EDUCATION 
| og a recent report to the New England As- 

sociation of School Superintendents con- 
cerning edvwcational progress in America ‘re 
some intercsting facts. It is stated that the 
broadening of the curriculum and the in- 
ereage of facilities for the study of science, 







infmg and commercial 
branches afford even more encouraging proofs 


mechanics, manual 


f 





of progress than does the increase in the 
number of students. The traditidnal course 
in the classics votaries than ever 


has more 


before, but it no longer has the field wholly 




















to itself. A f-doze ther courses offet 
variety and e popular making the 
high.school of today, eve more than that of 
the past, worthy of its name as the “peo- 
ple’s college.’’ At the same time it continues 
to send its students on colleges and 
iniversilies g numbers that 
students in institutions have in- 
reased 148 per cent in the st ten years, for 
which statistics vail 

Another very 1 iceable tendenc of recent 

ves is the increase of attention given to the 
health of school children and the: physical 
conditions by which they are surrounded. To 
secure the health iditions which are now 
demanded there must be constant and active 


supervision of schools and schoolhouses by 
competent authority, and from this has arisen 





the new but constantly 
medical inspection of s¢ 
«Boston belongs the 


such supervision no 


growing demand for 

To the city of 
inaugurating 

longer ago than 1894. 


hools. 


hono oft 
nonor oT 


— 
SYSTEMATIZING EDUCATION IN CHINA 
been issued combining the 


Am edict has 

“ Tung Wan Kusn, or School of Inter- 
preters, which was formerly under the man- 
agement of the sung-li-Yamen, with the Im- 
perial University. Dr. Martin will be Presi- 
dent and Chang Po Hsi, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Chancellor. The object of the edict is 
to make the Imperial University the leading 
seat of education in the 
education there mort 
thought that for some this will be im- 
possible. Heretofore the university has been 
only of high school grade and was devoted to 


empire and to make 
but it is 


thoroug 


time 





the teaching of languages 
a 
Old Zoar Chapel. in London, where John 


Bunyan, of ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ immortality, 


preached at one time, is just now being de- 


molished, to make way for improvements. 
The government has already sent nearly 

1,000 teachers to the Philippines, and there 
is still a call for further assistance. Within 


the next few weeks 200 or more will be se- 
lected and sent out, to be placed in the native 
schools and train the young Filipinos how to 
shoot according to American methods. It 
is expected that, in civilizing the islands, the 
primer will prove more effective than the 
sword. 
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International 
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New Plates Throughout 


25,000 Additional Words 
PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 

Prepared under the direct supervision of 
W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a 
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te The International ras frst issued in 1890, 
succeeding the “ Unabridged.” The New Edi- 
tion of the International was issued in October, 
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lung troubles. 


cough. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! | 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to ‘|! 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. 
against danger by keeping always in the 
house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 
Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 


tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 


Be armed 








scribed by leading physicians. Of all Drug- 
gists. Refuse substitutes. Be sure and get 
9 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
| Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 














ODD AND CURIOUS 


A. DOG MAIL CARRIER 
‘by all the mail-carriers that Uncle Sam 
has in this big country none is more 
novel than a dog out in Central Kansas, 
whose duty it is to meet a passenger train 
twice daily and take the heavy mail sack to 
his master’s store. 

The postoftice of Dayton is a little country 
trading-point and the single store is thirty 
rods from the Missouri Pacific track, where, 
morning and night, the passenger train goes 
whizzing past at thirty miles an hour. 

From the mail car a leather sack is thrown 
off by the mail clerk and the postmaster, the 
owner of the big St. Bernard, ‘‘Nep,” is sun- 
posed to pick it up and take it to the store 
He used to do so. but now the duty devolves 
upon the dog, who has learned to do it well 

When the sharp whistle of the train is 
heard Nep gives an excited bark and hurries 
to the crossing and waits for the coming cf 
the mail. The mail clerk kicks the leather 
bag out of the door and it falls somewhere in 
the vicinity of the road. Nep at once goes 
to the sack and carefully taking it by the 


middle, so that neither end will drag on the 
ground, walks sedately to the store, where 
he lays the sack down behind the counter by 
the side of the wooden letter-case into which 
the mail is soon distributed. 

Day after day he performs this task, rain 
or shine. The mail clerk watches for him 
and the people of the community are as proud 
of him as they would be of a bright child. 

Nep is four years old, but is two feet seven 
inches in height and weighs 250 pounds. He 
has no difficulty in carrying the sack, though 
the mail is often very heavy with the weekly 
papers from the county seat, for his teeth 
are strong and he has often carried over 100 
pounds as a test for his strength. 


—_ 
A GRAVEYARD FOR DOGS 
~ DINBURGH, Scotland, oasts of the 


+ only graveyard where canine pets are 
regularly interred and their last resting 
places marked with gravestones. This old 
cemetery lies on the northern face of the 
Castle Rock, below St. Margaret's Chapel, in 
the famous old castle of Edinburgh. t was 


founded a long time ago for the exclusive Use 
of dogs who have been pets of the Various 
regiments which have been quartered at the 
castle. Almost two score of dogs have heey 
buried in it, and the grave of each one jg 
marked; some with stones as large as ara 
used for human beings, and others merely 
tiny monuments. The cemetery is encloseg 
by a low wali of stone, and is always pointes 
out to visitors as the only one of its king 
in the world. Not a little interest attaches 
to the epitaphs which the stones bear. One 
is inscribed with the grimly humorous line 
“Let Sleeping Dogs Lie,” while the merits of 
another animal are borne testimony to by the 
statement that “He Never Bit a Friend,” 
Almost every British regiment has with it 
whether in garrison or afield, a dog who js 
the pet and mascot of the organization, ang 
to whom the soldiers become sincerely at. 
tached. It was because they did not like to 
have their pets forgotten when they passed 
away that they established this little cem. 
etery. 
<——> 

MEMBER OF “OLD GUARD" IN POVERTY 
“T° HE sole surviving officer of the O04 

Guard of the first Napoleon is said to 
be living in Warsaw in poverty. He is a 
Pole named Markiewicz, and is now 107 years 
old. He receives a small pension from the 
Russian government, but it is contended that 
as he has the military cross of the Legion of 
Honor he is entitled to an allowance from 
the third republic. Markiewicz was deco- 
rated for distinguished conduct on the battle. 
field 88 yeurs ago, when he was only a lad 
of 19. The decree is dated November 23, 1813 
Markiewicz is thus not only the sole survivor 
of the officers of the Old Guard, but he is 
doyen, or senior, member of the Legion of 
Honor. He however, been enabled to 
live in three centuries, and, according to all 
accounts. is still alert, in spite of age and 


has, 


poverty. 
— 
NOTES 
B. Fk. Crampton, Miss Emma Crampton, 


and Mrs Ellen Crampton Kemp recently cele- 
brated their birthday anniversary, all three 
having been born as triplets in 1847, at Fre 
mont, O. They have lived in St. Clair, Mich. 
and vicinity nearly fifty years. B. F. Cramp- 
ton is one of St. Clair’s leading merchants. 
The largest dwelling house in the world is 
the Freihaus. in a suburb of Vienna, con- 
taining in all between 1,200 and 1,500 rooms, 


divided into upwards of 400 separate apart- 
ments. This immense house, wherein a whole 
city lives, works, eats. and sleeps, has thir- 
teen courtvards—tive open and eight covered 
—and a garden within its walls. 


Most persons are unaware that the portrait 
on the new $l bill, known as the ‘buffalo 
bill’ because of the rampant figure of a bison 
in the center of it, is that of a man who com- 
mitted suicide. It is a picture of Meriwether 
Lewis, a famous explorer and once private 
secretary to President Thomas Jefferson, who 
afterward made him Governor of Missouri 
Territory. In a fit of deep despondency he 
killed himself when 35 years old. 


An icicle dropping into a barrel of unslaked 
iime started a fire in one of the buildings at 
the new state capitol at Jackson, Miss., 4 
short time ago. The watchman turned in an 
alarm. The firemen threw water upon the 
fire, hut thut caused hundreds of barrels of 
lime to ignite, and the building was speedily 
destroyed, the department devoting its at 
tention to saving the new structure and ad- 
joining buildings. 





There is a Christian country, Abyssinia, 
where they have just begun to coin silver 
dollars and the ordinary money used is bar 
of salt and lengths of calico. Imagine buying 
a Christmas present with so many bars of 
salt, or a horse with 500 yards of calico 
Where the salt comes from we do not know, 
but the calico is made in America—in Fall 
River or North Carolina. -So the American 
farmers who raise cotton are making money 
in a sense they never think of. 
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